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Sermons for the Month of August 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 
THE GOOD HEART 


BY THE REY. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. If you were told that you had a good heart, you would likely 
try to recall some act of kindness you had done for the one who 
so praised you. A good heart, you would remember, is said to be 
the possession of those who do charitable acts or say kind things 
or entertain cheerful views of life. Where you see one refusing 
to believe evil of another, there, you say, is a good heart; where 

you hear one unselfishly defending a stranger, urged by no motives 
of local pride or family ties, there you know is a good heart. A 
good heart, too, like a good nature, dispels clouds and dispenses 
sunshine. It sees no evil or can excuse the evil. It can lighten or 
even overlay the darkness of sin and sorrow with the brightness of 
its own teeming goodness. , 

If, however, the doctor said you had a good heart, you would 
begin to think of another meaning of good. The doctor makes that 
statement because he finds no disease, no irregularity, no defect in 
the heart but rather every part of it performing its functions 
perfectly, doing its full duty, coming up to the required standard 
of excellence. That the doctor may say you have a good heart, I sin- 
cerely hope, but that the heavenly Physician of souls, the infallible 
Searcher of hearts, will make the same judgment about your good 
will, that is, your heart in a far higher than mere physical sense, 
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I am quite confident. At all events when the Scripture speaks 
of the good heart, it has in view the doctor’s meaning of good, 
rather than the more common meaning of the English word. 
Whatever is good in Scripture has distinctive excellence in its 
class and is often set in sharp contrast with what is evil in the 
same class. The good fish are kept and the bad thrown away. 
The good seed, which brings forth the harvest of wheat, is over- 
sown with cockle, the bad seed, the products of which are burnt. 
The good measure discards all shortcomings and is pressed down 
and shaken together and running over. The good salt has kept 
its savor and will not be cast forth to be trampled underfoot. The 
good tree is known by its good fruits, and the good ground is 
that fertile spot which produces a return of thirty, sixty or a 
hundred fold. 

You can now readily understand what is meant by the good 
heart; it is none other than the good ground of the parable, the 
productive place which gives back plentiful fruit to the good seed. 
“But that on the good ground are they who in a good and perfect 
heart, hearing the word of God, keep it and bring forth fruit in 
patience.” You understand also why I am confident that you 
have a good heart. You have welcomed the word of God, have 
kept it, and in patience, after long waiting perhaps, and after 
much toil, but finally, you have borne fruit. The yield, I should 
say, was a hundredfold, although you would not likely in your 
humility agree with me. 

Your heart, then, I know to be good because it responds to the 
first test of goodness,—it is productive of good fruits. Apply to 
it a second test, and you will see your heart is good because it 
fulfills that. requirement also. You noticed just now that the 
good heart came from separation and sacrifice. The good haul of 
fish, the good harvest, the good salt, all these came as the result 
of discarding the evil. Recall what had to be rejected that the 
ground might be good for the sower and his seed. The ground 
had to be fenced off from the trampling feet and caged off from 
the birds of the air and dug up in order to be wrested from the 
dead weight of stone or from the tangle of choking thorns. Then 
only, after all that preparation, was it fit for the good seed which 
fell upon it. The good heart is only won at the price of sacrifice, 
sacrifice of way-side hardness, of faithless shallowness, of the 
rank growth of dissipation. Ah, how many a pathway must be 
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closed and how often thieving wanderers must be frightened 
away, although the footsteps may be very sweet and the song and 
plumage very attractive! How again and again the hand is raw 
and weary tossing aside the rough stones or rooting up the weeds! 
You alone know, good heart, what you have had to pay to make 
ready and preserve the goodness wherein the Sower sows His seeds 
of fruitfulness. 

Have you ever seen a young lad climbing up or down a chestnut 
tree? Did you mark him holding fast to the trunk, while he pulled 
stoutly with his hand at some branch near him or pressed his foot 
heavily upon it? You know why he acted that way. His life was 
the next moment to be trusted to that branch, and the test would 
show whether the branch was good enough to be trusted. Good- 
ness is known by the test. This is St. Paul’s teaching: “Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good.” It is God’s way also 
to prove and test and make for Himself good hearts. No doubt, 
you know that well. In the heart sacrifice reaches its completion; 
in the heart sacrifice is felt the most. The edge of the sacrificing 
knife makes there its sharpest incision. You know that, good heart, 
because God has tested you by sacrifice and has made you and 
kept you good. His knife is ever dripping with heart-blood, and 
the incense of the sacrifices in the heart does not cease from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof. The good heart is 
known by its sacrifices and is made by sacrifice, and because I 
know vou have been proved, I know God holds fast to your heart, 
_ which is exceedingly good in His sight. 

II. Do not be frightened, good heart, at the prospect of unend- 
ing sacrifice. Such is the law of God, applied in its uttermost ful- 
ness to the best of all hearts. If love and sacrifice go together 
in your heart, it is because God meant them to go together. Away 
in the depths of eternity when God would show His love for us, He 
accompanied that love with the sacrifice of what was dearest to 
Him. God loved the world; God gave His only begotten Son. 
Infinite love and infinite sacrifice! The Incarnation was begun so, 
and so too was it consummated. “He loved me and delivered 
Himself up for me.” “Christ loved the Church and delivered Him- 
self up for it.” When your heart began to love God, you knew 
that, somewhere, some day, there would be a steep hill and a 
sacrifice. With Abraham you were destined to hear: “Take thy 
son whom thou lovest and go into the land of vision and there 
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thou shalt offer him for a holocaust upon one of the mountains 
which I shall show thee.” Ah, you have heard and you have acted, 
as Abraham did, and you have put forth your hand and taken 
the sword. Nor did the angel of the Lord stay the sacrifice; you 
have made a perfect holocaust of all your children. 

Such is the privilege, such is the glory of good hearts. Like 
the organ of the body which distributes the blood, the good heart 
never hesitates; it never stops. It is forever gathering up and dis- 
carding what is evil; forever giving forth unstintedly its precious 
contents, refreshing the currents of the soul by the sacrifice of the 
base elements, rewarming them by close, intimate contact with 
living love. The heart of the body never tires in purifying and 
giving; the good heart of the soul never wearies in its duty of 
loving and sacrificing. 

You are sustained, good heart, and strengthened and comforted by 
Him who came to sacrifice Himself. God asked for more perfect 
oblations than He had received and so St. Paul speaks of Christ in 
the words of the psalmist: “Sacrifice and oblation Thou wouldst not, 
but a body Thou hast fitted to me. Then said I, behold I come 
to do Thy will, O God.” When God fitted a body to Christ, His 
Son, the heart was fashioned most carefully. It was to be the 
source and generous fountain of blood for the perfect holocaust 
which was destined to satisfy God. Pressing the meaning of 
the words, we may say that they express what was really the truth. 
Christ’s physical Heart was fitted to His spiritual Heart. Both 
were good in the fullest sense. If it was Christ’s will to shed 
His Blood, His Blood would not be slow in shedding itself. You 
have made the same offering as Christ and your good heart is 
comforted. You are following Him and you shall have the peace 
which those enjoy who bear His yoke. 

More than that! You could not possibly lay the keen edge of 
the knife so often to your heart unless His help was always there. 
His supreme sacrifice for which He was given to the world, for 
which He had a body fitted to Him, has won for you the courage 
and strength to enact your little Calvaries. Christ called Himself 
the Good Shepherd because He was ready, as the hireling was not, 
to lay down His life for His sheep. The good Shepherd has the 
good heart. He lived up to His own test of goodness; He ful- 
filled His own principle that love and sacrifice go together. “He 
loved me and He delivered Himself for me.” “Greater love than 
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this no man hath than He lay down His life for his friend.” Your 
good heart is, like its model, the good Heart of Christ, at one 
moment in the dark shadows of Gethsemane, resisting unto blood 
until it forms its resolution to make its sacrifice ; at another moment 
mounting its Calvary to consummate its sacrifice. 

When you kneel before the altar your eyes behold the Cross. 
The altar of sacrifice is always surmounted by the Cross. Ah, 
you know that well, because many a time in the darkness there 
you have struggled with your soul before the hour of oblation. 
If it were all over and done with at once, if the sacrifice were called 
for only once, then it would not be so hard. But, as Calvary is 
renewed daily on the altar, so it is with you, good heart. What 
you thought slain and dead, lives again. The ties you considered 
broken, are reknit; the flames that were quenched, blaze forth 
more brightly. Along the ways of the heart may be heard the 
tramp of feet which you imagined had been excluded forever. 
Flights of wild, tumultuous thoughts, while showers of ravishing 
melodies throng in upon you swiftly and insistently. You fondly 
dreamt that the eye and ear had been sealed effectually against 
these winged intruders who bear away God’s sown word. Good 
seed, good ground, good harvests are had, the price of cease- 
less vigilance and constant effort. The good heart must ever 
rest in the shadow of the Cross. 

Look up, dear heart, and see that Christ has made of His Heart 
an altar of sacrifice. There looms the Cross and its shadow never 
passes away from His Heart. There is the altar-stone which love 
has made. The Cross reminds you that His Heart is the place of 
sacrifice; the encircling crown of thorns is witness that the keen- 
ness of sacrifice is always felt; the wound in His Heart tells you 
of the fulness and the completeness of the sacrifice. Even when 
His executioners found Him dead, even when His Heart had 
ceased to beat, not yet had He ceased to have the good Heart. 
They made sure of the entirety of the sacrifice by slaying the 
slain and by laying open His dead Heart. All that is for you, good 
heart. His constant, entire, heart-piercing sacrifice is the incentive 
and the solace which you have had to make and keep yourself 
good. Your heart is good because His Heart is infinitely good. 











SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV, FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“Tl BELIEVE IN THE Hoty CaATHoLic CHURCH.” 


Our Divine Saviour relates in this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xviii, 
9-14) the parable of the pharisee and publican praying in the 
temple. He tells us that the pharisee, notwithstanding all the 
good works he enumerated, received no grace from God, because 
he was full of pride, whilst the publican, until then a great sinner, 
was justified, that is, obtained the forgiveness of his sins, on 
account of his great humility and sorrow. God gives His grace 
to the humble, but resists the proud, that is, refuses it to them, 
because instead of giving glory to God for His gifts, they attribute 
them to themselves. In like manner, God is greatly displeased with 
those who will not believe what His Church teaches. “Without 
faith it is impossible to please God” (Hebr. xi, 6). He founded 
His Church to save all men, and declared that “he that believeth 
not in her teaching shall be condemned” (Mark xvi, 16). He 
founded only one Church, the Holy Catholic Church governed by 
St. Peter and his successors. All other Churches are not founded 
by Christ, but by mere men without power or authority, and are 
counterfeit churches; they are just like the counterfeit notes made 
by counterfeiters, of no value whatever, and the closer they resem- 
ble the genuine notes, the more they are apt to deceive. The 
Church is like Noah’s Ark: only those in it were saved. St. 
Cyprian says: “He cannot have God for his Father who has not 
the Church for his mother.”’ Does that mean that all non-Catholics 
will be lost? The answer will be clear from the following com- 
parison. He who strikes his parents commits a grievous sin. A 
mother holds her baby in her arms, and the baby repeatedly strikes 
her in the face. Does the baby commit a grievous sin? No, because 
it knows no better and does not act through malice. (Also illus- 
trated by a man unknowingly eating meat on a Friday.) Those 
non-Catholics who know no better, and are sincere in their own 
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belief, are in good faith; they are out of the body of the Catholic 
Church, but not through their own fault, and are in spirit really 
Catholic; and if they lead a life free from grievous sin, or most 
sincerely repent before death of any they may have committed, God 
will not condemn them. No one goes to hell except through his 
own fault. You sometimes hear some ignorant persons saying that 
it matters not what a man believes, provided he is honest and does 
not injure his neighbor, he cannot be lost. There is nothing more 
false or more absurd. To go to heaven there is required far more 
than to refrain from stealing, killing or striking, or harming one’s 
neighbor. To share God’s happiness in heaven, we must submit to 
His authority and serve Him faithfully. If it matters not what we 
believe, why did Jesus Christ, the Son of God, become man? Why 
did He suffer and die? Why did the Apostles and numberless mar- 
tyrs shed their blood and die? Why Did Christ establish His 
Church? How can anyone dare to question the veracity of the Son 
of God saying: “He that believeth not is already judged, already 
condemned.” If it matters not what we believe, but can be sure of 
salvation if we are honest, it follows that Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the Infallible Truth, must have uttered a falsehood! It is, 
therefore, a fearful blasphemy to say that it matters not what we 
believe. Etc. 

But will all Catholics go to heaven? No, for it is not enough 
to believe, we must live up to our faith. Faith must be accompanied 
by the works of faith. If faith alone were sufficient, the very 
devils would be saved! We must keep the commandments. Bad 
Catholics will be more vigorously punished in hell than other bad 
people, for they knew better. Let us thank God for the priceless 
gift of faith, greater than if He had made us millionaires; and let 
us faithfully and courageously practise our faith. 

A Catholic young man in Holland applied to a minister of State 
for a government position. Being asked of what religion he was, 
he replied he was a Catholic, but added he did not care whether 
he remained one or not. The Protestant statesman then said to 
him: “I have no appointment for you. You were born and brought 
up in the grandest institution in the world, and you do not know 
how to esteem the privilege. I feel sure that a Catholic who does 
not esteem and love his faith as his greatest treasure, is not fit for 
the King’s service, because he does not know how to serve his God.” 
—(Application to those who are ashamed of being Catholics.) 
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ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“cc a 
I BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


This Sunday’s Gospel (Mark vii, 31-37) relates that some charita- 
ble persons brought a deaf-mute to Our Divine Saviour, that He 
might cure him. Such and similar acts of kindness which men 
show towards one another are quite natural, for all men are 
brethren, have one origin, and have a fellow-feeling for one another. 
This is especially true among Christians, for charity is the distinctive 
mark of Christianity. All who are baptized are incorporated into 
the same family, of which God is the Father; they are brethren in 
Jesus Christ, members of the same body, the Church, of which 
Christ is the Head, and are destined to inherit heaven, their Father’s 
kingdom or home, and there share His own happiness with Him 
forever. Therefore, we say in the Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in 
the Communion of Saints.” 

Communion does not mean here Holy Communion, but fellow- 
ship, a union of persons by a common bond; for instance, the 
members of a family, of a society, and especially the Catholic 
Church, the largest of societies, of families. As there is but 
“one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all” 
(Eph. iv, 5, 6), and Christ instituted Baptism in and for His 
Church, all who are validly baptized become by baptism members 
of the Church of Christ’s body, and remain so until by some wilful 
act they renounce the faith of the Church; so the Communion of 
Saints includes not only the members of the Church on earth, but 
also all the souls departed who are in heaven or in purgatory. They 
have the same Father in Heaven, God; the same Mother, the 
Church, and Heaven is either already, or is destined to be, their 
permanent home; and they are united together as being one family, 
as members of one body. 

But are all of them saints? The souls in Heaven and those 
in purgatory are already saints. As to the faithful on earth, 
they may not yet be saints, but they are destined and should strive 
to become saints. Some lead holy lives, others have lost the sancti- 
fying grace bestowed on them in baptism, and are sinners, but if 
they repent they may yet become great saints. Sinners belong to 
the body, but not to the soul of the Church, for being in sin they are 
spiritually lifeless, and are only dead members. Only those who 
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die in the state of grace can become saints and go to Heaven. The 
souls of those who die impenitent in their sins are reprobates in 
hell and are no longer members of the body of the Church of Christ. 
They have wilfully forfeited their salvation and lost all claims to 
the fruits of the Redemption. 

The Catholic Church is like an immense family, consisting of 
innumerable children, many of whom have reached their true 
country and are enjoying their inheritance, and others are stopped 
on their way until they can pay their debts, that is, their fare for 
the remainder of the journey. The former are the saints in Heaven, 
and the latter are the holy souls in purgatory. A third class is labor- 
ing to gather means to reach their true home, and these are the 
faithful on earth. The first class is called the Church Triumphant, 
its members have reached Heaven after triumphing over obstacle; 
the second class is called the Church Suffering, for its members 
have to suffer pains and privations to fit themselves to enter into 
possession of their inheritance. The third class is called the Church 
Militant, because the members have to fight continually to conquer 
their enemies, the devil, the world and their own passions. The first 
class celebrates in Heaven their victories over these great enemies. 
The second class has to remain in purgatory till the wounds they 
have received in combating these enemies are perfectly healed. 

As for ourselves, we should willingly struggle and even suffer 
all in order to reach our true country and inherit eternal happiness. 
St. Adrian was a young soldier of eighteen years. He was struck 
at seeing the invincible courage of the martyrs. He asked them 
what profit would their torments bring them. They replied: “We 
expect reward surpassing all comprehension ; this is what encourages 
us and enables us to suffer; the evils of the present last but awhile, 
but the happiness we await is without end, and greater than we 
can conceive.” Adrian was so moved at hearing this that he soon 
after became a Christian and cheerfully endured a cruel martyrdom. 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 


The Samaritan in this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke x, 23-27), who so 
charitably assisted and cared for a wounded and helpless fellow- 
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man, may serve as a model for us in our conduct towards our 
fellow-members of the Church, now helpless and suffering in pur- 
gatory. They are depending on us, on our charity. The Com- 
munion of Saints demands this of us, for, as you have heard last 
Sunday, it consists in all the members of the Church of Christ 
forming one body, the members of which, like the members of our 
body, are solicitous for one another and assist one another in their 
wants, in their sufferings. Notwithstanding all the helps given 
them by their holy religion, the majority of even good Catholics 
make but little account of small faults, such as impatience, un- 
charitable thoughts and words, carelessness at prayer, and the like. 
Moreover, those who have committed grievous sins and sincerely 
confessed them and received absolution, seldom ever think of doing 
any penitential work to atone for the temporal punishment usually 
due for mortal sins. Hence, when death takes them out 
of this world, there are but few who have paid all their debts to the 
Divine justice and are perfectly pure and fit to go straight to 
Heaven. Even the slightest stain in the holiest soul will oblige 
it to do penance in purgatory, for nothing defiled can enter 
Heaven (Apoc. xxi, 27). Such souls have to suffer most intense 
pains in purgatory, surpassing the greatest pains in this life. Some 
have to remain not only days, but even years and years, before they 
are entirely purified and fit to appear before the God of infinite 
holiness. In purgatory they have to endure the same fire that tor- 
ments the reprobates, and, moreover, they suffer even still more 
from an inexpressible longing to be with God and an intense home- 
sickness for Heaven. They suffer and cannot help themselves. But 
we, as their fellow-members of the Church, Christ’s mystical body, 
can help them, relieve their pains and even obtain their release from 
purgatory by our prayers and good works; we pay their debts by 
our good works, at least in part. 

Every prayer, every good deed, such as acts of charity, mortifica- 
tion, obedience, as well as our indifferent actions, such as rising in 
the morning, studying, working, eating, and even playing, if all these 
are performed in the state of grace and with the intention of pleas- 
ing God, all can benefit their sufferings and pay at least a part of 
their debt. All these prayers and intentions, besides giving honor to 
God, have a two-fold effect. First, they gain for us an increase of 
sanctifying grace to which corresponds a right to an additional 
degree of glory in Heaven. The second effect is that each of these 
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good works enables us to pay some of our debts to the Divine Justice 
for our venial sins, or for the temporal punishments due us for our 
mortal sins already forgiven. Now we cannot give away the first 
effect, for it is and remains personal. But the second effect, a satis- 
faction atoning for our faults, etc., we can transfer to others, 
especially to the souls in purgatory, either to all of them, or to 
some particular soul or souls; for instance, our parents, relatives, 
friends, benefactors. We can also apply to them the indulgences 
we gain, provided they are applicable to the souls in purgatory. 
The best assistance we can give them is to have Masses said for 
them. Also we can do much for them by hearing Mass for them 
and receiving Holy Communion. (Comparison: John owes you a 
large sum; if he can’t pay, you will agree to let his brother pay you 
for him. God acts likewise towards the souls in purgatory.) 

(As anecdote relate what Judas Machabeus did for the soldiers 
slain in battle: 2 Mach., xii, 32-46.) 

The Catholic Church has appointed November 2d as a remem- 
brance of the faithful departed suffering in purgatory, and as a day 
for the offering of Masses, Holy Communions, prayers, and other 
good work for their relief. She ha salso appointed special Masses 
for the Dead on the day of their burial, on the 3d, 7th and 30th days 
after their death or burial, and on their anniversary. It is a pious 
belief that when Mass is said for thirty consecutive days for a 
soul in purgatory, that soul will be released at the end of that time 
from purgatory. These Masses are called Gregorian Masses, from 
Pope St Gregory the Great. 

If you show charity and mercy to the souls in purgatory, they 
will, after reaching Heaven, pray for you and help you; and, more- 
over, when you get to purgatory, God will inspire pious persons to 
pray for you. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
“I BELIEVE IN THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS.” 
We read in this Sunday’s Gospel (Luke xvii, 11-19) that Our 
Divine Saviour cured ten lepers by His word, and that only one of 


them showed himself grateful. We all daily receive so many favors 
from God, and how seldom do we think of thanking Him for them! 
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THE COMMANDMENTS 
BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
RESTORING THE INJURED REPUTATION 


Calumny is a great sin. It can be forgiven by contrition and con- 
fession, but the law requires restitution for the damage inflicted, and 
that is in this case the retraction of the slanderous talk. 

This restitution is most difficult, you will think, and you are right. 
And because it is difficult but few undertake it, and this is the reason 
why, as the Holy Spirit says, the fall of those who sin against their 
neighbor, by bearing false witness, by rash judgments and malicious 
gossip, is almost incurable. 

We see how strictly on the one hand the restoration of the 
neighbor’s good name is required, and how, on the other hand, this 
restitution is so hard of accomplishment. 

It is here a question of stolen property, namely, the stolen reputa- 
tion, and until the property stolen is restored the sin will not be 
forgiven. On this account St. Vincent says, “as a thief is obliged 
to make restitution, so is the person who from malice robs his 
neighbor of honor and good name to make restitution, even if what 
he has said be true, otherwise he cannot be saved.” 

To this restitution are obliged all those who, by concealing the 
truth, or by imputing a false charge, lessen their neighbor’s good 
character; the gossips who report the sayings and doings of their 
fellowmen to others with the bad intent of arousing ill will and 
enmity ; those also who by testifying falsely in or out of court injure 
their neighbor’s good name, and all those who by calumny deprive 
their neighbor of his honor as well as people who gladly listen to such 
slanderous tale. 

The slanderer does not even satisfy this obligation by simply re- 
tracting the calumny. No, he has to make good all damage he has 
inflicted by his misdeed. 

The restoring of stolen property may be accomplished through 
the Confessor, or in some other secret way. The calumniator, how- 
ever, who has robbed the neighbor of his honor, must make restitu- 
tion himself, in his own person; he must therefore degrade himself, 
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proclaim his own words to be lies, and admit himself to be a perverter 
of the truth. This calls for a courage met with in extremely few 
persons. 

And yet it must be done, otherwise the fall is incurable and the 
soul must perish. For it is certain that you, who have robbed your - 
neighbor of his good name by testifying falsely, you must retract 
your words before those who heard you and confess that you 
wronged this or that person, that your accusations were based upon 
a false idea or cruel suspicion or hearsay, and that you unjustly 
attacked your neighbor’s good name. Now, if you do this and 
retract your word what does it mean? It means as much as to 
say, I have lied. This is hard, and just for this reason this sin of 
the tongue is almost incurable, and only amended with difficulty. 

And no excuse is valid. One says: “I only spoke the truth.” It 
may be; but you should not have communicated it to others to your 
neighbor’s injury, and for this reason you must make good the harm 
done. 

“T had no bad intent, still less did I wish to harm anyone.” But 
the harm has been done and you must make amends. 

“But the person of whom I spoke was dead”—so much the worse, 
for the dead cannot defend themselves. 

If those who heard your slander are no longer around, and you 
cannot possibly retract in their presence, this, of course, would 
excuse you. 

Others say, “I should not be believed if I did retract”—make your 
retraction nevertheless, then you have done your part. 

“I can not retract because I spoke the truth”—of course, you are 
not expected to lie, but you can truthfully say that you injured your 
neighbor when you made known his faults; for in truth you did 
harm him, and therefore you can sympathize with him, praise his 
good points and make amends in this manner for the injury done 
him by your gossip. 

Avoid all these humiliating conditions by bridling your tongue, 
never opening your lips to talk until you have well considered the 
words that you wish to utter. 
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THE COMMANDMENTS OF THE CHURCH 


Besides the ten Commandments of God, there are the Command- 
ments given by the Church. As the by-laws of a society are in- 
tended to regulate its operations so that the aims of the society may 
be attained, so are the Commandments of the Church given to 
regulate in. practice some of the most important requirements of our 
Religion. Now the question may be asked: Has the Church the 
right to give such commands, and to this question we shall to-day 
devote our attention. 

We know that Christ said to Peter: “To thee will I give the Keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind upon 
earth, it shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
upon earth, it shall be loosened also in Heaven” (Matt. xvi, 19). 
Christ spoke these words when He made Peter the head of the 
Church, so that this authority would be vested in him, and in all 
his lawful successors unto the end of the world. To him Christ 
said: “Feed my lambs, feed my sheep,” 1. e., rule, guide, enlighten 
all those who believe in Me, and who would live in the sheepfold of 
the Catholic Church. This power to rule, to guide and to educate 
all Catholics was not to cease with the death of Peter, but was to 
be transmitted to all the successors of Peter. And Christ said: “He 
that heareth you, heareth Me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
Me.” He even said: ‘“Whoso will not hear the Church, let him be 
to thee as the heathen and the publican” (Matt. xviii, 17). Can there 
be any doubt therefore that the Commandments of the Church 
are just as binding upon us as the Commandments of God? 

As the child must obey his father’s orders, as the citizen must heed 
the laws of the State, as the servant must carry out the master’s 
will: if, as Paul says, it is even necessary to salvation that everyone 
be subject to the authorities; then there cannot be a doubt about 
our obligation of conscientiously obeying the Commandments of 
our holy Mother, the Church. 

The Catholic Church is truly a mother, and she shows herself 
to be a faithful, loving mother by instructing us in the true faith, 
and teaching us all things that we should know to gain our salvation, 
and by bringing us up in the true faith, and training us to arrange 
our lives according to its tenets. .The Church orders nothing con- 
trary to the faith and to the doctrine which Christ deposited with 
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her as a sacred possession. For she has with her the Holy Spirit, 
who leads and guides her and does not permit her to err. Hence 
it is self-evident that she cannot allow her children the freedom to 
act as best pleases them, but she must require them to practise their 
belief and to live according to their faith. 

For this purpose she has prescribed six Commandments, the first 
of which is to hear Mass on Sundays and Holy Days of Obligation. 
This Commandment puts into practice the Third Commandment of 
God: “Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbath Day.” God insti- 
tuted in the Old Testament a weekly day of rest, but besides this 
weekly Sabbath certain festivals were introduced at God’s behest, 
and so the Church, in the New Law, by virtue of her authority, has 
instituted other festivals besides the weekly Sunday. Of the feasts 
not celebrated on a Sunday there are now only six of obligation, and 
on these feasts we are obliged under pain of sin to hear Mass, unless 
lawfully excused. These feasts of obligation are: Christmas, The 
Circumcision of Our Lord or New Year’s, The Ascension, The 
Assumption, All Saints’, and The Immaculate Conception. 

That the command of the Church to hear Mass on the appointed 
days is most reasonable and necessary needs no further explanation 
if it be remembered that once people get careless in going to church 
they are generally on the way of losing their faith. Attendance at 
the holy service is the foundation of a devout life and therefore 
indispensable for the Christian. 

The Second Commandment requires us to fast and abstain on the 
days appointed. This Commandment is not agreeable to many 
Catholics. Where is it written, they ask, that upon certain days 
we should eat no meat? And they point out that Christ says: “Not 
that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man” (Matt. xv, 11). 
These people may easily be silenced by asking them about the for- 
bidden fruit that Adam ate. Did it not defile him, since God had 
forbidden him to taste of this fruit? Therefore, although meat 
may not of itself defile the one eating it, yet he sins by tasting the 
same on forbidden days, because he transgresses the command of the 
Church, which has received from God authority to command or to 
forbid things as she considers them wholesome or injurious te the 
salvation of the souls confided to her care. 

The Third Commandment bids us to confess at least once a year, 
and the Fourth obliges us to receive the Holy Eucharist during the 
Easter time. Thereby the Church makes Easter Confession and 
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Communion of obligation, compelling men to attend to these sacred 
duties for their spiritual welfare. 

The Fifth Commandment requires us to contribute to the support 
of our pastors. This needs no explanation. 

The Sixth and last Commandment regulates matters of marriage. 
The family is an institution in a particular manner sanctified by 
Christ. In order to make family life productive cf the greatest 
spiritual as well as material good the Church has made wise regula- 
tions for the marriage of her children. We shall consider in a special 
instruction the benefits resulting from a faithful observance of her 
laws in these matters. 


Hoty MaAss A TREASURE 


In further considering the First Commandment of the Church it 
is to be noted that there is no other difference between the Third 
Commandment of God and the First Commandment of the Church 
except that the Church, inspired by the Holy Ghost and following 
Apostolic tradition, orders the Sunday to be observed instead of the 
Sabbath, and also orders the observance of some feasts. 

Since we can show God no greater honor, nor serve Him more 
agreeably than by offering the sublime sacrifice of Holy Mass, the 
Church, for the purpose of making obligatory especially the worthy 
celebration of the Sunday, commands that Catholics under pain of 
grievous sin must assist at Holy Mass upon the days of obligation. 

God has always been well pleased with sacrifice. Cain and Abel 
offered sacrifice to God, because doubtless they had seen their parents 
do so. We may reasonably suppose that God Himself, as the teacher 
of our first parents in all things, instructed them to honor Him by 
sacrifice. Later He ordained explicitly the various sacrifices that 
should be offered Him. But the sacrifices of the Old Law as com- 
pared to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass were but as a shadow com- 
pared to reality. 

Holy Mass is the true burnt offering whereby is offered to the 
Most High that honor which is due Him. By no sacrifice is God 
more glorified than by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, which the 
Saviour has left with His Church in order to offer to the Father a 
most perfect honor. In Holy Mass God is honored by God, by the 
Divine Person Jesus Christ. Christ there lays Himself down upon 
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the Altar as the sacrificial victim, and through His act of abasement 
glorifies the most Holy Trinity in as perfect a manner as it can ever 
be glorified. This is an act of adoration for God, before which all 
the sacrifices of praise of mankind vanish, as do the stars before 
the sunlight. A single Mass honors God infinitely more than the 
praise of all the Angels and Saints in Heaven. And by assisting 
at Holy Mass we offer God, through Christ our Lord, an infinite 
honor, an infinite homage. 

Holy Mass is, furthermore, the best thank offering for blessings 
received. Untold blessings has God shown you, blessings for body 
and soul, life, good health, sound senses and straight limbs, raiment 
and food, good parents and a Christian up-bringing, the gift of 
faith, and many opportunities for good, rescues from spiritual 
perils, and frequent forgiveness of sins. Realizing the innumerable 
benefits of God and our own unworthiness, an oppressive feeling 
is upon us, and seeing that we are poorer before God than the 
most poverty-stricken beggar in our midst, in shame we cover our 
face, crying out: with David: ‘What shall I render to the Lord for 
all the things that He hath rendered to me?” (Ps. cxv, 12). The 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass was therefore specially instituted for our 
grateful acknowledgment of the blessings received from God, and 
for this reason it is called in particular the Eucharist, which means 
thanksgiving. Christ Himself taught us this by His example, when, 
at the celebration of the first Mass on Maunday Thursday, He lifted 
up His eyes to Heaven and gave thanks to His Heavenly Father. 

Holy Mass is also the most potent sacrifice of petition. Each one 
of you knows from his own experience the many needs of mankind. 
We retire at night with a heart full of cares; and so do we arise 
in the morning conscious of many needs. See, however, all the 
graces which we require, be they for soul or body, we may purchase 
in the most effective way through the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Christ Himself gave us assurance that whenever we should ask for 
a grace in His Name, we should attain it. “Amen, Amen I say to 
you: If you ask the Father anything in My Name, He will give it to 
you” (John xvi, 23). In the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass we not 
only ask in the name of Jesus, but Christ Himself asks for us, and 
He Himself presents our petition to the heavenly Father. With con- 
fidence may we therefore offer in holy Mass our necessities, our 
needs, our wants, and Jesus Himself takes care of them upon the 
Altar. “He that spared not even His Own Son,” says St. Paul, “but 
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delivered Him up for us all, how hath He not also, with Him, given 
us all things.” 

Holy Mass is the spiritual sun of the human race, which pours 
its rays on good and bad, and there is probably no human soul on 
God’s earth so depraved who could not from hearing holy Mass 
derive profit and grace. Indeed, history records many conversions 
wrought by the devout attendance at Mass. 

Holy Mass is, again, a sacrifice of atonement that has the power 
to appease God, to bring about the remission of our guilt and pun- 
ishment, and the remission of the temporary punishment of the 
holy Souls in Purgatory. For in the holy Mass the innocent Lamb 
of God is sacrificed, who takes away the sins of the world, whose 
Blood cries to Heaven—not for vengeance, as did Abel’s blood, but 
for grace and pardon. It is the opinion of theologians that holy 
Mass effaces venial sins in the one who attends the Mass and who re- 
pents, at least in general, of all his sins. St. Augustine says this 
distinctly: “If anyone hears Mass with devotion, he will not fall 
into mortal sin, and his venial sins will be remitted.” To this end 
the priest offers up for himself and for those around him, the Host, 
to the Lord God, saying: “Accept, O Holy Father, Almighty 
eternal God, this spotless Host, which I, thy unworthy servant, 
offer to Thee.” 

Theologians say, furthermore, that through the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass we can make satisfaction even for mortal sins already 
remitted, especially for those that have escaped our memory, and 
which for this reason we have never confessed. Holy Mass may be 
the means of leading us to pardon for sin, because through the Mass 
we may merit with God the grace to rightly perceive our sins, to 
repent, confess and do penance for them. The Council of Trent 
states this in the words: “Appeased through the offering up of 
this sacrifice, God grants the grace of repentance, and by means of 
this penance remits even crimes and monstrous sins” (Less. 22, 
c. 2). God alone knows the number of the souls who, through the 
extraordinary graces that flowed to them through the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, have worked their way out of long servitude of 
sin to a holy life. 

The holy Sacrifice of the Mass is of such supreme benefit that 
we may thereby attain the remission of punishment due to sin. 
In truth, if holy Mass were not our shield, what might restrain the 
wrath of God? “Cursing and lying, murder and robbery, impurity 
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and adultery are prevalent,” laments the Prophet Osee. Is it any 
better in these days of ours? And yet the good Lord looks on 
patiently. He allows the sun to rise, and gives rain and increase 
to the fruits of the earth. He looks on patiently, observes St. 
Gregory, because for the sins of men there is, not merely daily, 
but hourly, and from every quarter of the globe, offered to Him a 
sacrifice, not of beasts and inanimate creatures, but of the true 
Flesh and true Blood of Jesus, His only begotten Son, the Lamb 
which taketh away the sins of the world.. 

From what I have said you may understand how valuable is the 
holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and how absolutely necessary it is for 
our salvation. Therefore, even if no commandment of the Church 
would demand it, we should have to consider as very lukewarm any 
Catholic who, having the opportunity to hear a holy Mass, would 
neglect to do so. 

Far from criticising, therefore, the Commandment of the Church, 
who as our Mother cares for the salvation of her children, we 
ought to give thanks that every Catholic is obliged to attend at 
Mass at least on Sundays and holydays, because this act of worship 
is without doubt absolutely indispensable for the Catholic in work- 
ing out the salvation of his soul. 


Hoty Mass Must Be HEarp Witn Devotion 


In the parable of the wedding feast Christ reproached the Jews 
for their obstinacy, they would not believe His words, not accept 
His doctrine, not give heed to His call, but would perish rather 
than appear at the banquet of eternal life. 

Dear brethren, does not this parable apply also to many Chris- 
tians? A precious banquet is prepared by Christ daily in His house. 
In every church there comes daily the priest, he sets bread and 
wine upon the table and changes it into the Flesh and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, and, after himself partaking of it, he invites the faith- 
ful to come and share in this heavenly banquet, share in the spiri- 
tual fruits which the Holy Mass bestows upon all who assist at it 
with devotion. 

But for many the call is in vain, they will not come, they neglect 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and go about their business. I do 
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not exaggerate if I say that many would not come to church even 
once in a whole year, to assist at that sacred banquet, if the 
Church did not oblige them under pain of mortal sin to hear Mass 
at least on Sundays and holydays. 

It is of obligation, furthermore, to hear a whole Mass, from be- 
ginning to end, without omitting any important part. He who of 
his own fault misses one of the chief parts of the Mass, such as 
the Offertory, the Consecration, or the Communion, that person 
has not complied with the Commandment of the Church. Examine 
yourselves on this point, and if you find that by arriving late you 
have neglected a chief part of the holy Mass, then rest assured you 
have offended against the Commandment of the Church, unless you 
are validly excused. 

The Church requires us not merely to assist at holy Mass, but 
to do so with devotion. That means to hear Mass with a recollected 
spirit, with a good intention, and with becoming demeanor. 

On this account, before all things, we must have the necessary 
intention to hear Mass and to participate in its fruits. The best 
intention is to hear and offer up holy Mass as the Church wills that 
we hear it, and as the priest himself offers the sacrifice, namely to 
glorify and praise God, to thank Him for all the benefits bestowed 
upon us from our first breath to the present moment, to propitiate 
God through the holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and to make satisfac- 
tion for our own as well as for the sins of others, for the living and 
the dead; and, finally, to ask God for the graces necessary for the 
salvation of our souls, and to commend to Him the needs of all 
Christendom. 

In order to fulfil the Commandment of the Church, you must be 
attentive at least at the chief parts of the holy Mass, at the offering 
of the bread and wine, at the consecration, and at the priest’s 
communion. Heart and mind must be centered upon the 
holy Sacrifice, you must not let your thoughts wander, but keep 
them concentrated upon the significance of the priestly actions. 

Consequently they do not satisfy the Commandment of the Church 
who, during Mass, abandon themselves to voluntary distractions. 
It is different if such distractions come unbidden and we discard 
them as soon as we become aware of them. To struggle against 
them is of great merit and pleasing to God. 

Finally, they do not fulfil the Commandment of the Church who 
talk and laugh during holy Mass, who look at others in order to 
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satisfy their curiosity, etc. Such persons commit the additional sin 
of disrespect towards God. 

The story is told of an aged peasant woman who, in order to 
obtain a special favor from God, made a promise to hear a certain 
number of Masses during the year. She kept her promise and at- 
tended Mass every day, rain or shine. On returning home she was 
wont to put a bean in a little bag, so as to keep count of the Masses 
heard. When she thought she had heard the promised number of 
Masses she opened the bag, but—oh, horror, of the many beans 
she had placed within it, but a single one was there. She was 
much alarmed at this, and confided the matter to a priest, who put 
a few questions to her, as to what she had done on the way to 
church, and with what devotion she had assisted at the Masses. It 
was discovered that on the way to church she had gossipped with 
others about the faults of neighbors, whilst during Mass she had 
hardly ever thought of divine things. The priest then said to her: 
Do you see the reason why all these Masses were lost to you? Your 
gossip, your curiosity, your voluntary distractions, have robbed 
you of your merits. Meanwhile thank God that at least one Mass 
heard has been profitable to you. 

You see, dear brethren, what is required. Bodily presence at the 
holy Mass on Sundays and holydays does not suffice. You must 
also assist with a devout and recollected spirit. Without this de- 
votion the Mass is lost to you, and you have not met your obliga- 
tion. J wish you would ask yourself how many Masses you have 
reaily heard before God? Your conscience will answer you, and 
perhaps in your next confession you may have something to say 
that hitherto you have never thought of mentioning. 
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TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
THE NECESSITY OF HUMILITY 
BY THE REV. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


“Every one that exalteth himself, shall be humbled: and he that humbleth 
himself, shall be exalted.”—Luke xviii, 14. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Pharisee and the publican in the gospel 
are classic examples, one, of self-righteousness and pride, the other, of 
self-accusation and humility. 

I, Without humility no forgiveness of sins: 1) the proud man will 
not acknowledge his sinfulness; 2) he will not uprightly confess them; 
3) he will not be sorry for them from the bottom of his heart; 4) he 
will not make due satisfaction for them; 5) the history of Saul and 
David confirm this. 

II. Without humility the performance of good works is impossible: 
1) without the seal of humility good works are valueless in the sight 
of God; 2) the example of the wise and foolish virgins; 3) the Scribes 
and Pharisees; 4) in what spirit good works must be performed. 

II]. Without humility perseverance in the performance of good works 
is impossible: 1) we cannot conquer our temptations without the grace 
of God; 2) we cannot continue in the performance of good works 
without the grace of God, but the grace of God is only given to the 
humble; 3) the proud have God for their enemy; 4) without humility 
we cannot attain the crown of perseverance, the kingdom of heaven; 
5) the example of the fallen angels and our first parents. 

Conclusion. 


The parable in to-day’s Gospel puts before our mind’s eye two 
men in the temple who perform one and the same act. They both 
offer up to almighty God a sacrifice of prayer. But while the sacri- 
fice of prayer offered up by the publican is graciously received by 
almighty God, that of the Pharisee is rejected by Him. What is 
the reason, my dear friends? Does God sometimes act, as men 
often do, in a partisan spirit and according to the whim of the hour? 
To assert this would be blasphemy, would be a denial of God’s 
goodness, justice and sanctity. “Thou, O Lord, art sweet and 
mild: and plenteous in mercy to all that call upon thee,” says the 
royal prophet (Ps. Ixxxv, 5). Or was the prayer of the Pharisee 
perhaps worthless, so that God rejected it on that account? Oh, 
no. He thanked almighty God, and we all must do this, accord- 
ing to the command of the Apostles: “In all things give thanks: 
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for this is the will of God in Christ Jesus concerning you all” (1 
Thess. v, 18). He thanked God that he was not as the rest of 
men, an extortioner, unjust, an adulterer. This also could not be 
displeasing to God, for He commands us to hate and abominate 
these vices. The Pharisee said that he fasted twice a week, that 
he gave tithes of all that he possessed. This was certainly pleasing 
in the sight of God, for He Himself had commanded the Jews to 
fast and pay tithes. Why, then, did God reject the sacrifice of 
prayer offered to Him by the Pharisee, while He graciously 
accepted that of the publican? Our Divine Saviour Himself gives 
us the reason in the concluding words of the Gospel: “Every one 
that exalteth Himself shall be humbled: and he that humbleth 
himself shall be exalted.” The Pharisee was a proud man, full of 
self-conceit and self-complacency, and since his prayer, although 
good in itself, proceeded from a proud heart, God rejected it, “for 
God resisteth the proud,” as the Scriptures tell us (I Pet. v, 5). 
In his pride, the Pharisee went up to the temple, and standing be- 
fore the altar of God, proudly proclaimed his virtues and good 
deeds, as if almighty God was indebted to him for their perform- 
ance and not he to almighty God. It was this hypocritical pride 
and self-righteousness of the Pharisees that our Divine Saviour 
could ill bear, and which He, the incarnation of humility, scourged 
with words that knew no mercy. The publican, however, was a 
truly humble man, conscious of his sinfulness and misery, and, 
therefore, meekly held himself at a distance from the altar, and 
would not as much as lift up his eyes to heaven, but, humbly strik- 
ing his breast, prayed: “O God, be merciful to me a sinner” (Luke 
xvill, 13). As his prayer proceeded from a humble and contrite 
heart, God did not despise it, for as the royal prophet tells us: “A 
sacrifice to God is an afflicted spirit: a contrite and humble heart, 
O God, thou will not despise” (Ps. 1, 19). “To the humble,” says 
Holy Writ, “he giveth his grace” (Jam. iv, 6). 

You see, therefore, my dear friends, how important it is to be 
truly humble of heart. Humility is the most important virtue, and, 
indeed, the root and foundation of all other virtues; for every 
other vice destroys only the particular virtue in us against which 
it is directed, but pride like a cancerous worm gnaws at the root 
from which all other virtues spring. ‘Without humility,” says St. 
John Chrysostom, “we are abominable, wicked, unclean.” There- 
fore he used to say that if he were obliged to choose one of the 
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two, either to take all vices with humility alone, or all the virtues 
with pride alone, he would choose the former, because with pride 
he would lose all virtue, but with humility would soon extirpate all 
vice. “If thou wilt erect a high structure of sanctity,” says St. 
Augustine, “think first of laying the foundation of a deep humility.” 
Hence the importance which our divine Saviour attaches to this 
virtue. “Learn of me,” He says, “because I am meek and humble 
of heart: and you shall find rest to your souls” (Matt. xi, 29). 
He does not say: learn of Me to perform miracles, to raise the 
dead to life, to restore speech to the dumb and hearing to the deaf, 
to do great things, to convert the whole world, but “learn of Me, 
because I am meek and humble of heart.” And everywhere in the 
Gospel He inculcates this virtue: “Blessed are the poor in spirit, 
the humble, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” He says in 
the opening words of the famous sermon upon the mount (Matt. 
v. 3), “I have given you an example.” He said to His disciples 
after humbly washing their feet at the last supper, “that as I have 
done te you, so you do also” (John xiii, 15). In fact, His whole 
life is an incarnation of humility. ‘“He emptied Himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men and in 
habit found as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient 
unto death: even to the death of the Cross (Phil. ii, 7,8). It was 
the main purpose of His life to restore this virtue to the world 
and to do away with the effects of the first sin of pride, “for pride 
is the beginning of all sin” (Iccl. x, 15). What an important 
virtue, then, must not humility be for every one of us, since our 
Divine Saviour especially admonishes us to learn this virtue from 
Him above all others. Let us then consider this morning that 
without it we cannot be saved: that without humility no remission 
of sins, no good work, or perseverance in good works, is possible. 

If we wish to obtain the forgiveness of our sins, we must sin- 
cerely examine our conscience, uprightly confess our sins, be sorry 
for them from the bottom of our heart, and make the firm purpose 
to amend our life and to do better for the future. But how can 
a man void of humility and full of self-conceit and pride accom- 
plish this? Such a man will not recognize and acknowledge his 
sinfulness, but, like the Pharisee in to-day’s Gospel, will consider 
himself just, despise. his neighbor and boast of his good works. 
“OQ God, I give Thee thanks,” he will say, “that I am not as the 
rest of men: extortioners, unjust, adulterers. I fast on the days 
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prescribed by the Church, go to Mass every Sunday and pay my 
dues to my Church and perform many other good works. Sin I 
do not commit, and, therefore, I hope to be treated kindly by Thee 
and to receive Thy abundant blessings and favors.” Such a man 
goes, indeed, to Confession; that is his custom, not however, to 
acknowledge his sins, but only to tell the priest how good a man 
he is, just as if it were the duty of the confessor to canonize self- 
proclaimed saints, instead of absolving penitent sinners. If the 
priest tries to help him examine his conscience, he is shocked by 
the questions put to him; for how can the priest suppose that he, 
so good a Christian, could commit such sins? And if he did com- 
mit any sins, he will find excuses enough, excuses which palliate 
them down to insignificant faults or turn them into so many acts 
of virtue; for to acknowledge his sins his blinding pride will not 
permit. He does not commit any sins, although the Scriptures say 
that even the just man falleth seven times a day. Thus can vain 
pride blindfold a man. 

How, with such a pride, is true contrition possible? Contrition 
without humility is simply an impossibility. It is far more possible 
that dark night suddenly become bright day-light than that a proud 
man have contrition over his sins. A humble and contrite heart 
God will not despise. Humility and contrition are, so to say, twin 
sisters who cannot be separated. How can a man with true con- 
trition yet harbor proud thoughts in his heart, that is, if he con- 
siders in his heart that he is nothing else than a poor, miserable 
sinner, deserving of punishment? As long as the world has existed, 
there has never been a penitent sinner who was not, at the same 
time, truly humble of heart. Behold only the publican in the 
Temple. He takes the lowest place, down by the door behind all. 
He casts his eyes down in an attitude of the most sincere repent- 
ance, and prays an earnest prayer for mercy. He has all the quali- 
ties of true repentance: an humble, sincere acknowledgment of his 
sins, sorrow for these sins, and trust in God’s mercy. “This poor 
man cried, and the Lord heard him” (Ps. xxxiii, 7), and he went 
down into his house justified. How different is the attitude of the 
Pharisee! There was in him no disposition to prostrate himself, 
because he did not acknowledge himself a sinner. There is arro- 
gance in his every word. He has no feelings of mercy for his 
fellow man, he despises the poor publican. He recites before the 
Lord all his good deeds, and, though he thanks God for his self- 
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reputed righteousness, it is not to give the honor to God, but to 
express in a forcible manner how well satisfied he is with himself. 
Therefcre he went down into his house unjustified, unforgiven, 
but covered with a new hideous sin. In an humble, penitent heart, 
therefore, is also contrition to be found, but, in a heart void of 
humility, we look for contrition in vain. 

That proud Christians, if, indeed, they deserve the name of 
Christian, for they are not followers of the humble Christ, have 
no firm purpose to satisfy for their sins and make no firm resolu- 
tion of amendment, is evident. How could they be expected to 
do penance for their sins, since they do not consider themselves 
sinners, but veritable saints? How could they be expected to 
amend their lives, since they are patterns of perfection and of 
every virtue? 

Since, therefore, the proud man will neither duly acknowledge his 
sins, uprightly confess them, be heartily sorry for them, nor make 
due satisfaction for his sins, he cannot hope to obtain God’s pardon. 
“God resisteth the proud.” And again we read: “The Lord God 
hath sworn by His own soul, saith the Lord the God of Hosts: 
I detest the pride of Jacob, and I hate his houses” (Amos. vi, 8). 
An humble and contrite heart God will not despise, but a proud 
and impenitent heart He will despise. 

That God does not despise an humble and contrite heart, but 
resists a proud and impenitent heart, we learn from the history 
of Saul and David. Both these kings had sinned, Saul by trans- 
gressing a strict command of almighty God, David by committing 
the grievous sins of adultery and murder. Both admitted that they 
had committed a grievous sin, when they were reminded of their 
transgressions by the prophets Samuel and Nathan. But, while 
God through the mouth of His prophet Nathan announced to the 
humble and contrite David the remission of his sins, He sent the 
prophet Samuel to the proud and impenitent Saul to say to him: 
“Forasmuch as thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, the Lord 
hath rejected thee” (I Kings, xv, 23). And why this? Because 
David from the bottom of his heart cried to the Lord, saying: “It 
is good for me that Thou hast humbled me” (Ps. cxviii, 71). ‘Have 
mercy on me, O God, according to Thy great mercy. And accord- 
ing to the multitude of Thy tender mercies, blot out my iniquity. 
Wash me yet more from my iniquity: and cleanse me from my sin 
For I know my iniquity, and my sin is always before me” (Ps. 1, 
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1-5). Saul, however, said to Samuel: “I have sinned: yet honor me 
now before the ancients of my people and before Israel” (I Kings, 
xv, 30). “This king,” says St. Gregory, “did not desire to be 
reconciled to God, but to be honored. He did not think of humiliat- 
ing himself before God, but only of his own honor and glory, that 
which would flatter his pride and vanity, and, therefore, he did 
not obtain the forgiveness of his sin.” 

What a necessary virtue is, then, humility! Without it, God 
will not forgive us the least venial sin, much less our mortal sins. 
Without this virtue, our confessions are invalid and the attain- 
ment of our eternal salvation impossible. How important is it, 
therefore, that we never yield to thoughts of pride and vain glory. 
“Never suffer pride to reign in thy mind or in thy words, for 
from it perdition took its beginning,” said the old Tobias to his son 
(Tob. iv, 14). 

Without humility we cannot perform any good work meritorious 
in the sight of God. You know that without the seal of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury a dollar bill is valueless. You would not 
obtain a silver dollar for it, if you presented such a certificate at 
the United States Treasury. Now what the seal is to the dollar 
bill, humility is to our good works. Without the seal of humility 
the most heroic acts of virtue are of no avail in the sight of God; 
He will not reward us for their performance. Chastity is, indeed, 
a great virtue, for it transforms men into angels and enables them 
to enjoy eternal beatitude. Yet we read in the Gospel that the five 
foolish virgins who had preserved this sublime virtue unspotted 
and unstained, knocked in vain for admission at the gate 
of their heavenly bridegroom. “I know you not,” He told 
them (Matt. xxv, 12). And why did He not know them? 
Why were they not admitted to the heavenly marriage? 
Because their lamps were not filled with the oil of hu- 
mility. “Behold,” says St. Gregory, “ten virgins await their 
heavenly bridegroom. All are called virgins, but all are not 
acknowledged as brides by their heavenly bridegroom, because 
some on account of their virginity sought honor and vain glory 
before the world, and, therefore, did not have their lamps filled 
with good works, performed in the spirit of humility.” And so 
it is with every other virtue. Humility is necessary for every 
virtue, for only what is done in subjection to the will of God is 
virtuous, good and pleasing to Him. But this subjection is humility. 
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Humility is the beginning and the progress of a virtuous life, for we 
make as much progress in virtue as we make in humility. “He who 
collects virtues without humility,” says St. Gregory, “is like one 
who carries dust in the wind,” which is at once blown away. 
The Scribes and Pharisees performed many good works: they 
prayed much, fasted much, gave abundant alms, and fulfilled all 
the requirements of the Mosaic Law with an almost scrupulous 
conscientiousness. And yet our Divine Saviour says: “Unless your 
justice abound more than that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. v, 20). And 
what is the reason? The Scribes and Pharisees performed their 
good works, not for the greater honor and glory of God, but from 
motives of pride and vain glory. Therefore our Divine Saviour 
admonishes us saying: “Take heed that you do not your justice, 
i. e., your good works, before men, to be seen by them: otherwise 
you shall not have a reward of your Father who is in heaven. 
Therefore when thou dost an alms-deed, sound not a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites, the Scribes and Pharisees, do in the syna- 
gogues and in the streets, that they may be honored by men: Amen 
I say to you, they have received their reward. But when thou dost 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth: that 
thy alms may be in secret, and thy Father who seeth in secret will 
repay thee. And when ye pray, you shall not be as the hypocrite, 
the Scribes and Pharisees, that love to stand and pray in the syna- 
gogues and corners of the streets, that they may be seen by men: 
Amen I say to you, they have received their reward. But thou 
when thou shalt pray, enter into thy chamber, and having shut the 
door, pray to thy Father in secret: and thy Father who seeth in 
secret will repay thee” (Matt. vi, 1-6). “And when you fast, be 
not as the hypocrites, the Scribes and Pharisees, sad; for they dis- 
figure their faces that they may appear unto men to fast. Amen 
I say to you, they received their reward. But thou, when thou 
fastest annoint thy head and wash thy face, that thou appear not 
to men to fast, but to thy Father who is in secret: and thy Father 
who seeth in secret will repay thee” (Matt. vi, 16-18). If we per- 
form our good works before men, in order to be seen and praised 
by them, we have received our reward for them already in this world. 
They are worm-eaten good works, worm-eaten by pride and vain 
glory, and, therefore, valueless in the sight of God. Even if we 
should have spent a long life in the apparent practice of every 
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virtue, without humility, we would be compelled to cry out at the 
hour of our death with St. Peter: “Lord, we have labored all the 
night, and have taken nothing” (Luke v, 5). 

But you will say, must I then, according to the injunction of 
my Saviour, perform all my good works in secret, so as not to be 
seen by men? Qh, no, my friends! The same mouth has uttered 
these words: “Let your light shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 
v. 16). But how are we to reconcile these apparently contradictory 
utterances of our Divine Saviour? St. Gregory the Great gives us 
the answer: although we perform our good works in public, the 
intention, that which makes our works good works and meritorious 
in the sight of God, remains in secret. Our intention must be to 
honor and glorify God by them and edify our neighbor, and make 
him in turn honor and glorify God and not that men may glorify 
and honor us. 

Without humility perseverance in good works is not possible. As 
long as we live in this world, we will have to conquer many and 
dangerous temptations. Now, it is the devil who tempts us and 
puts snares to our feet. Now, it is the world which tries to pervert 
us into its wicked ways. Now, our base passions try to entice us 
into sin. To overcome these dangerous temptations, we need the 
grace of God, for of ourselves we can do nothing. “Without Me,” 
i. e., “without my grace,” says our Divine Saviour, “you can do 
nothing” (Joan. xv, 5). Without the grace of God we cannot over- 
come the least temptation. St. Antony the Hermit, seeing the 
whole world covered with snares which the devil had laid for men, 
cried out: “Lord, who will escape these snares?” And he was 
answered: “Only the humble, for they are lower than the snares 
and they alone obtain the necessary grace from God.” 

Without humility we cannot persevere in the performance of 
good work. Our natural gifts are put in our hands, they remain 
with us and are in some sense ours; but a supernatural gift requires 
a fresh giving immediately from the hand of God each time that it is 
given us. We cannot begin a supernatural work without His pre- 
venting grace; we cannot move a step in it without fresh grace to 
carry it on; we cannot bring it to a successful issue without the 
grace necessary to complete it. But when can we expect the neces- 
sary grace of God? Only when we are truly humble of heart, for 
says Holy Writ: “God resisteth the proud, but to the humble He 
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giveth His grace” (James iv, 6). He will not hearken to their 
prayer. He “looketh on the low,” says the holy prophet David of 
Him, “and the high He knoweth afar off” (Ps. cxxxxvii, 6). “He 
hath scattered the proud in the conceit of their heart,” says the 
humble handmaid of the Lord of Him (Luke i, 51). Humility is, 
therefore, absolutely necessary, in order to obtain the grace of God. 
Pride is an insuperable bar to the entrance of grace into our soul, 
and as we can do nothing meritorious in the sight of God without 
the assistance of His grace, we must have at least some degree of 
humility before we can do anything pleasing to Him. In proportion 
to our humility will be the grace given us and the supernatural 
virtue to which we shall attain. 

Humility is, however, necessary not only to the obtaining of 
grace, but also to the keeping of our souls in the friendship of God. 
He resists the proud, i. e., they have God fighting against them and 
regarding them as His enemies. How awful a thing to have God 
for our adversary! As long as the foundation of our perfection 
and sanctity, humility, is solid and unshaken, the sublime edifice of 
our virtue will never totter or tumble, but shake this foundation 
and the edifice will soon fall into ruins. Consider only the fallen 
angels. As soon as they gave way to pride and ambition to become 
like unto God, God ignominiously cast them out of heaven, created 
hell and cast them into it for an eternity. It is pride that renders 
them forever accursed, while the humility of their subjection con- 
firmed the good angels in the love of God, in perfect happiness for 
all eternity. Our first parents in their ambition and pride hoped to 
become like unto God, but only brought ruin and misery upon them- 
selves and their posterity. If we wish, therefore, that God fight 
with us and not against us, and labor with us in the salvation of 
our soul, the first condition is that we be humble. 

Humility is a necessary condition to the crown of perseverance, 
the entrance into the kingdom of heaven. “Amen I say to you,” 
said our Divine Saviour one day to His Apostles, “unless you be 
converted and become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever, therefore, shall humble himself 
as this little child (which He placed in their midst) he is the greater 
in the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xviii, 3, 4). A little child is 
not puffed up with ambition, pride and vain glory, but distinguished 
by its humility. The gate which leads to the heavenly Jerusalem 
is both narrow and low, so we must bow down if we wish to pass 
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under it. If the sons and daughters of men give themselves over 
to pride and vain glory, and ornament themselves not to please 
God, but men, that is the first step to their downfall and ruin. They 
will cease to pray, to receive the Sacraments, become pleasure-loving 
and disobedient and Satan will soon have them between his claws 
to drag them down into hell. 

You see, therefore, my dear friends, that without humility remis- 
sion of sins, a good work, or perseverance in good works is im- 
possible. Without humility we cannot be saved. “For thou wilt 
save the humble people,” says the royal prophet, “but wilt bring 
down the eyes of the proud” (Ps. xvii, 28). Endeavor, therefore, 
to acquire and increase this virtue in your souls. Humble your- 
selves in this world, that in the world to come you may be exalted 
on a throne of majesty, power and glory to reign with God for ever 
and ever, Amen. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
BY THE REV. NORBERT WYLIE, 0.P. 


“And they bring to Him one that was deaf and dumb and they besought 
Him to lay His hand upon him.”—Mark vii, 32. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The circumstances of this miracle, in solitude, the account 
of an eye-witness. 

II. The place of miracles in the Christian religion. They are signs. 
They differ in kind. Angelic invitations, the star-prophecy. Christ ap- 
peared to His works. 

III. A fundamental question—What is a miracle? No outrage on or 
disturbance of Nature. Miracles a Christian institution. Wrought day 
by day. 

‘ ay The senses are for use, part of the worship of God; they need 
sanctif ying. 

V. The account of this miracle ends with a chorus of praise. The 
real difficulty of Faith is a moral one. The life and death of Christ 
the only sufficient answer. 


The public ministerial life of our Blessed Lord was spent in 
doing works of mercy; healing the bodies as well as the souls of 
the suftering and sinful who crowded round Him. But no two 
instances were exactly alike in all circumstances and in every detail 
—each person had his own personal history, his own personal in- 
struction, his own personal cure. 

God alone knows “what was in man” and He alone knows what 
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particular healing each one of us requires and how it may best be 
wrought for the soul’s health. 

In the present case He “took him aside from the multitude” in 
order, perhaps, that his soul might receive thereby a deep and lasting 
impression. 

Solitude and silence are not unfrequently an occasion of spiritual 
healing. 

For those who are able to spare the time and whose worldly 
affairs permit them to do so, retreat from the world for a few days 
has always been recommended and encouraged by the Church. She 
gives her religious—men and women—the duty and obligation of 
making an annual retreat of some days. 

Within the last few years the Jesuit Fathers have commenced, 
with remarkable success, giving a continuous series of retreats 
for working men, and this will doubtlessly be taken up by other 
religious orders. 

The desert has its place in the Christian life, and even He who 
needed no solitude, for He always possessed it, sometimes went 
away and hid Himself from men (St. John xii, 36). 

“He then put His fingers into his ears and He spit and touched 
his tongue.” He touched the defective organs and they responded 
to His touch. It was through contact with His own sacred Body 
that their healing was effected. The virtue went out from Him 
as since then it has never ceased doing. 

“Looking up to heaven He groaned and said to him, ‘Ephpheta,’ 
that is, ‘Be opened.’” He did not ask Divine help, for He possessed 
it. But He was always an example for us to follow, as St. Peter 
reminds us when speaking in his Epistle (I, ii, 23) of the suffer- 
ings of Christ. St. Mark gives us the very aramaic word used 
by our Lord when working the cure, “Ephpheta,” that is, “Be 
opened,” which St. Peter must have himself heard and given to his 
scribe to record. 

Let us first of all notice the place which miracles have in the 
Christian Religion. There are essentially “signs,” testifying to the 
truth of the doctrine taught and the Power and Holiness of the 
Teacher and Worker. St. Paul says that “tongues are for a sign 
not to believers but to unbelievers; but prophecies, not to unbe- 
lievers but to believers’ (I. Cor. xiv, 22), and St. Thomas 
Aquinas reminds us that different signs are given to different per- 
sons. God makes use of, or, if we may say so, accommodates 
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Himself to our limitations, and reasons with us according to our 
knowledge. He takes what we already hold and allows it to be 
an instrument in His Hand and a guide along our path. 
He gave a sign to the Jewish Shepherds such as they would 
easily and clearly recognize. An Angel appeared to them and spoke 
to them, giving them news of the good tidings. Such angelic appari- 
tions were extremely frequent in the history of the Jews. Time 
after time Angels acted as intermediaries between God and His 
chosen people, and St. Stephen in his speech before the Council 
told the High Priest that they had “received the law by the disposi- 
tion of Angels” (Acts vii, 53). An Angel appeared to Zachary 
when offering incense in the Temple of the Lord. An Angel 
greeted Our Lady with the first Hail Mary that was ever said and 
heard. These angelic visitants were signs to them, confirming their 
message, in the order of things, congenial to their past history and 
adapted to their state of mind. To the Magi, the wise astrologers 
of the East, the signs were of an entirely different order. 

Intent as they were on the wonders of the heavens and observant 
of any remarkable change in the celestial bodies or any unusual 
movement of one of them, the rising and motion of the Star of the 
Nativity easily became to them “a sign.” 

But as St. Thomas bids us remember (Summa iii, 36, 5), echoing 
the words as he had entered into the thought of St. Paul, the more 
spiritually minded need fewer external signs, in fact, they do not 
need them at all. They are led by the suggestions and inspirations 
of the Holy Spirit, they know and have meditated upon the prophe- 
cies which are to them the signs they need. They are content to 
watch and pray, biding God’s good time. 

Examples of this type of soul are suggested to us by Holy Scrip- 
tures. We see there “Simeon, a man just and devout, waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was in him and he 
came by the Spirit into the Temple.” By his side we see “Anna,” 
the daughter of Phannel, who departed not from the Temple, by 
fasting and prayers serving day and night.” 

The Child was recognized by them. They needed no further 
sign. 

“He took Him into his arms and blessed God and said, Now 
Thou dost dismiss Thy servant, O Lord, according to Thy Word in 
peace,” and “Anna coming in gave praise to the Lord and spoke 
of Him to all that looked for the redemption of Israel.” This is 
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what our Lord praised when He said, “Blessed are they that have 
not seen and have believed.” 

Sometimes those who ask for many signs receive none—others 
who are content with but a few, and those simple ones, receive 
as life proceeds more and more. However, external signs have, 
as a rule, a very legitimate place in the support and confirmation of 
our faith, and our Lord frequently appeals to them. ‘Believe you 
not that I am in the Father and the Father in me? Otherwise 
believe for the works themselves” (St. John xiv, 11, 12). “If I had 
not done among them the works that no other man hath done they 
would not have sin” (St. John xv, 24), and again: “If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not—But if I do, though you will 
not believe me, believe the works that you may know and believe 
that our Father is in me and I in the Father” (St. John x, 37). They 
were also intended as a support to the faith of the disciples, especially 
at the time of His Passion and Death. At such a time all remem- 
brance of His transfiguration, of His Power shown and exercised 
over the evil spirits, over disease and impotence, over death and 
sin seems to have passed from their minds, more so than from the 
minds of His murderers who cried out, “He saved others, Himself 
He cannot save.” 

This suggests to us another reflection, a more fundamental one 
and therefore, especially in these days, a necessary one. The 
miracles for the most part which Christ wrought have been worked 
by no one besides Himself. He was not merely in advance of His 
day, with a knowledge of the human body, its laws, the remedies 
for its disease. With all our modern scientific knowledge of sur- 
gery, medicine and anatomy, we remain in this research as we were. 

“From the beginning of the world it hath not been heard that any 
man hath opened the eyes of one born blind” (St. John ix, 32). In 
like manner it must be said of one born deaf or dumb. 

Science can work, and more and more she will be able to work, 
where there is some basis for her activity. As she discovers the 
secrets of nature and wrests from her fresh discoveries, she will 
need a slenderer basis, but a basis of some extent she will always 
need. She can restore health, but only when some measure of 
health, however slight, is present. She cannot restore to life that 
which has once really died. She can recover hearing, speech and 
motion, but only when the organ exists and in some measure is 
alive. But beyond this she will never be able to go. 
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The miracles worked by our Lord were no outrages on Nature, 
no disturbance created by His intervention. Rather He repaired 
the outrage which sin had inflicted and the consequences and repeti- 
tion of sin had effected. Nature is the handiwork of God, and there- 
fore a good and gracious thing. It possesses from God its own laws 
and these laws are sufficient for its preservation in goodness, beauty 
and utility. 

Sin in a mysterious yet most certain way has tampered with these 
laws, rendered them in part inoperative, disturbed their processes and 
maimed and marred the harmony of the world which God having 
created, looked at and declared to be good. 

God is Himself the primary worker in Nature—its laws are the 
manifestations of His Will—they therefore necessarily obey His 
voice and respond to His call. It is the deep calling to the deep. 

A Catholic knows that miracles are daily, hourly, momentary 
occurrences. We do not have to seek in distant countries, 
in outlying places, for testimonies of God’s activity in our 
behalf. There are in our midst, in our churches, in our 
lives authentic miracles which the words of Christ prepare us 
for, and the history of the Church witnesses to and the experiences 
of our lives confirm. ‘Amen, amen I say to you, he that believeth 
in Me the works that I do he shall do also, and greater than these 
shall he do because I go to the Father” (St. John xiv, 12). 

In this particular miracle our Lord also shows us that the 
senses need to be redeemed and that they are in themselves useful 
and good. It is not for us to turn away our ears from hearing, lest 
we hear vanities or to silence our tongue lest we speak foolishness. 

Everything that God has given us fulfills some purpose and is 
intended for use. It is not for us to bury any talent, to wrap it 
in a napkin and give it back again to God, saying: “Lord, I know 
that Thou art a hard man; Thou reapest where Thou hast not 
sown and gathered where Thou hast not strewed, and being afraid 
I went and hid Thy talent in the earth, behold here Thou hast that 
which is Thine.” Our Lord’s words will assuredly be repeated to 
us if we so act: “Thou oughtest to have committed My money to 
the bankers and at My coming I should have received My own with 
usury” (St. Matt. xxv, 24-27). 

The Church anoints the five organs of the senses at the time of 
death not because we have used them, but because we have abused 
them. She recognizes in the Sacrament of Penance, and she sug- 
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gests for its preparation in the examination of conscience, that it is 
possible to sin as frequently and as gravely by omissions as by com- 
missions, by negligences as well as by actions. 

The eye is the means by which we see. If the blind lead the 
blind both fall into the ditch. We were meant to see the beautiful 
things of life in order to form some conception of and to desire in 
some faint way the fairer things which eye hath not seen. 

We were meant to hear sweet harmonies in order to yearn for 
that harmony which hath no discord, and which never falters as 
it is continued and caught up before the Throne of God by the 
Choirs of Angels and the Blessed, which “ear hath not heard.” 

Speech was given us, besides its rightful and necessary use for 
the work and intercourse of human life, that we might learn 
to speak to God as children learn to speak to their human parents, 
that we might fulfill the commandment of charity to our neighbor 
as well as the commandment of love to God. 

And so of hearing, one that is born deaf loses much of the joy 
and interest of life. Such an one is shut off from one great sphere 
of knowledge and one great means of enjoyment. It is true, 
indeed, that our Lord tells us that, if thy hand scandalize thee, cut 
it off and cast it from thee. It is better for thee to enter into life 
maimed or lame than having two hands or two feet to be cast into 
everlasting fire” (St. Matt. xviii, 8). But it is evidently a choice 
of evils in which case the lesser, though still an evil, is to be cer- 
tainly chosen. 

This miracle of the healing of the deaf and dumb man ends with 
a chorus of praise. ‘He hath done all things well; He hath made 
both the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak.” 

It seems a faint echo of that Divine utterance which declared all 
things that had been made to be good. 

In spite of all the sin and sorrow of the world, through all its 
evils of darkness we can see from time to time more clearly the 
goodness of God. “How good is God to Israel, to them that are of 
a right heart” (Ps. Ixxii). 

Further than this, our Lord has given us the Commandment, 
“Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you: and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate you, that you may be chil- 
dren of your Father who is in heaven,” and then He explains the 
likeness more minutely: “Who maketh his sun to rise upon the 
good and the bad and raineth upon the just and the unjust. Be 
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you therefore perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect” (St. 
Matt. vi). 

It is well put that the problem of religion is moral rather than 
intellectual. We can bear difficulties of the mind but we can less 
easily bear difficulties of the heart. 

God must of necessity be a difficulty to us; the smallest as well 
as the greatest things of life are difficulties and mysteries to us 
the more we reflect on them. But what men find so hard to bear 
and so severe a trial to their faith is a God who permits, seemingly 
callously and with indifference, the sufferings of this world, physical, 
mental and spiritual. 

To this real and abiding difficulty the Christian faith brings 
the suffering life of Christ and His Passion, making them not 
historical events or transient episodes, but enduring facts continued 
for nearly two thousand years and to endure until the end of time, 
when “God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be 
any more: for the former things are passed away” (Ap. xxi). 

The Incarnation taken in its fullest sense, regarded not as an 
event merely but as an inspiration and a life, is the only answer 
that has ever successfully combatted the deepest of all difficulties, 
the most terrible of all dreads—does God love us, does He care for 
us, are our sorrows and sufferings anything to Him? 
~ The vision of Isaias has been realized—the prophecy has taken 
substance and shape. We have seen Him, our hands have touched 
Him, our ears have heard His voice. “There is no beauty in Him, 
no comeliness, no sightliness, despised, most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with infirmity. Surely He hath born our 
infirmities and carried our sorrows.” 

He has not taken away suffering from the world, though He 
takes away, for some particular reason, from time to time suffer- 
ings of different kinds. But He has done something far more wise 
than that, something more wonderful, more just, even more merciful 
in the long run. 

He has turned evil into good. Sin has become a felix culpa, 
contrition—a child of sin and grace—has become a stepping stone 
to a higher love and a fuller grace and glory. He has assuaged the 
pains of our punishment by His own suffering life, made of our 
pains occasions of merit and opened the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers. He has done all things well. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHRISTIAN CHARITY 
BY THE REV. C. BRUEHL, D.D. 


“But he willing to justify himself, said to Jesus: And who is my neigh- 
bor ?”—Luke x, 29. 


SYNOPSIS.—The question of the lawyer reveals his pride and his selfish- 
ness. He seeks not information; but wishes to justify his lack of charity. 
Charity is by its very nature expansive. 


I. The spirit of Christian charity. Based on the brotherhood of men. 
Reverence of Christian charity for the poor. Is not satisfied with giving 
alms, but offers personal service. It knows not pride. Makes no dis- 
criminations. The terror of the disappointed poor. 


II, Scope of Christian charity. Embraces all conditions. Wishes to 
make a better and a happier world. Each one has a sphere wherein he 
must exercise charity. Bad temper destructive of charity. Sinners en- 
titled to kindness; they need sympathy. Uplifting power of personal 
contact. 


III. Motives to practice charity, Its inherent beauty. Leads to happi- 
ness. Dispels doubt and temptations. Is a credit to religion. 
Let us try to prove ourselves true neighbors to all our fellowmen. 


My friends:—The question which the lawyer so superciliously 
puts to our Lord, was a frigid and heartless question, instinct with 
pride and self-righteousness. It was not asked for the sake of 
useful information, but for the purpose of self-justification; it did 
not grow out of an honest desire to help, but was born from fear 
of condemnation on the part of the Saviour. Patently nothing but 
an impertinent retort to the Lord’s admonition, it indicated that the 
lawyer’s charity had arrived at the freezing point. This man, well 
versed in Rabbinical lore, approached Christ with no kind inten- 
tions; he came on an errand of malice and spite; it certainly does 
not argue charity to accost a man with the express purpose of 
tempting him and triumphing over him in conversation before a 
great multitude. This had been the lawyer’s wicked plot. How- 
ever, soon he began to foresee that the argument was taking an 
unfavorable turn for him and that in spite of his astuteness he 
woud be defeated and sorely humiliated. He had stated the supreme 
law with all desirable completeness, and the Lord commended him 
for it. For a moment he may have gloried in his cheap victory 
and looked around with an air of haughty satisfaction; but he had 
forgotten that he was standing before Him who is a “searcher of 
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hearts and veins” (Ps. vii, 10). Christ saw how wofully deficient 
this man was in genuine charity; to allow him to remain without 
rebuke would mean to confirm him in his arrogance and to con- 
nive at his detestable self-complacency; He wished to awaken in 
him a sense of his imperfection and start him on the road of self- 
knowledge and reformation. Accordingly He followed up the praise 
bestowed on the lawyer on account of his correct answer, by an 
exhortation, implying that the conduct of the questioner had not 
always tallied with his better knowledge and had fallen short of 
the requirements of the laws. “This do, and thou shalt live”; these 
words, so kindly sparing the feelings and generously veiling the 
past shortcomings of the dishonest inquirer, stung his pride and 
prompted that cold, ungenerous question: “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” (Luke x, 29). 

By this retort the lawyer thought to vindicate himself before his 
own judgment and to justify before the Lord the lack of charity 
he had shown in his past life. It was to be for him like a shield 
of steel from which the rebukes of the Lord, which he dreaded so 
much, should rebound. By narrowing the circle of those whom he 
will acknowledge as neighbors to the small number of his personal 
friends and the members of his household, he so reduces his duties 
of charity that there seems to be no matter for serious reproach. 
His defense is based on the shameful narrowness of the Jewish 
interpretation of the law. But the Lord does not accept an appeal 
to such a low standard of charity; he rejects the Pharisaical notion 
inspired by national pride and self-love, and propounds a broader, 
nobler idea that wipes away all lines of separation which petty self- 
ishness has erected between men; the vastness and the splendor of 
this new conception of charity overwhelm the empty pride of the 
boastful lawyer. 

And in truth, is not this mean and contemptible man, self-com- 
placent in his shallow charity, that only extends to those of his tribe 
and race, confounded by the unstinted generosity of dumb creatures! 
Behold a flower ; it sheds its sweet fragrance on the passing breezes 
that it may be wafted to distant corners; the tree, whose branches 
are weighted with a ripe and mellow freight, refuses its luscious 
fruit to no one who stretches forth his hand to partake of its gifts; 
the sunbeam travels to the most hidden nooks and crannies to bring 
warmth and light to the lowliest lichen. Charity is expansive and 
embracing; it seeks not to shirk obligations and narrow one’s circle 
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of duty, but rather to enlarge one’s sphere of usefulness. It never 
petulantly queries, who is my neighbor; as long as there is one poor 
sufferer who needs help, it has no time to ask questions, but is busy 
doing and helping. Half-souled charity cannot live; it finishes, for 
want of proper expansion, by dying and helping no one, as is illus- 
trated in the Parable. The priest and the Levite, who held this 
contracted view of charity, by which they regarded themselves only 
bound to help their countrymen, in reality did not even assist these ; 
for they both passed the helpless man by the wayside without afford- 
ing him any aid, though to all appearances he was a Jew, one of 
their own people. By their continual restrictions and limitations, 
which they imposed on the exercise of their charity, they had finally 
succeeded in strangling it and crushing out its life. The vitality of 
love is commensurate with the broad sweep and scope of its applica- 
tion: to restrict means to cripple, and eventually to kill. 

Our Lord does not directly reply to the question of the lawyer; 
any answer to it might have been construed as giving some counte- 
nance to the attitude of the Jews, whereas the Son of Man does 
not even acknowledge the legitimacy of the lawyer’s interpellation. 
There is nothing more opposed to the Christian spirit than narrow- 
ness, exclusiveness and the pride of caste. Hence the Lord reverses 
the question of the lawyer and substitutes one, breathing a different 
spirit and containing the condemnation of the Jewish standpoint. 
That question: who is my neighbor, which had fallen like a chill 
from the lips of the Pharisee, thaws on the Divine lips of Christ 
and is transformed by the breath of his love into that other inspiring 
and generous question: Whose neighbor am [? ‘Which of these 
three in thy opinion was neighbor to him that fell among the rob- 
bers?” (Luke i, 36). The question, thus formulated, strikes the 
very keynote of Christian charity. It will be the subject of our 
meditation, in which we consider the spirit, the scope and the reward 
of Christian charity. 

I. The inspiration of Christian charity is the brotherhood of 
men. The Christian looks upon all with a kind and generous benev- 
olence ; he looks down upon no one. To help his brother he regards 
as a precious privilege. He does not feel as though he was lower- 
ing himself when he administers charity even to the meanest and 
most abject. There is reverence in the assistance which he offers; 
gentleness in the hand which he profers; delicacy in the gift which 
he bestows. When he gives alms, he does not humiliate the recipi- 
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ent, but rather experiences a sense of humiliation himself. Service 
of the poor and the needy means to him consecration. To refuse 
personal service to anyone because he happens to be of mean con- 
dition or of a despised nationality would be entirely foreign to 
the spirit of Christian charity. No outward works could ever 
make up for the lack of this internal, reverent kindness. To dis- 
tribute alms with grand airs and condescending mien, may be 
philanthrophy, for all I know; but it is not Christian charity. 
When the saints of God nursed the sick or rendered service to 
the helpless they seemed to be worshipping. It is this spirit of 
tender sympathy, of loving reverence, which gives its peculiar 
beauty and its unearthly grace to Christian charity; it takes the 
bitterness out of poverty and sweetens the receiving of alms; it 
kindles smiles on the careworn faces of the weary and the 
wretched; it lights up the fires of hope in the eyes of those that 
have grown familiar with disappointment and penury; it thaws 
the chill out of hearts that have become hardened in their misery. 
It cannot be described, it cannot be analyzed, this wonderful spirit, 
as little as we could express in words the unknown perfume of 
some rare flower; but it always accompanies the genuine Christian 
charity. If there is a hint of pride in the good deed you have 
performed; or if your acts of kindness have wounded the hearts 
of the dependent; or if your relief has made the yoke of want 
more galling: then, indeed, you have not been guided by the spirit 
of true charity. This profound sympathy, which welds the hearts 
of men together and joins the hands of the rich and poor, is some- 
thing truely divine; it is possible only when we devoutly recognize 
in every fellow-being a child of the loving Father in Heaven. And 
that Heavenly Father hates the look on the face of a man when 
he looks down upon another man. And that look on the face is, 
indeed, the only thing in the world that we have really to fight 
between here and the fires of hell. For pride and self-complacency 
so easily creep into our charity and corrode its kernel. A heart, 
callous to the pleadings of the helpless, will not find mercy on the 
day of justice: and feet, that heedlessly pass by those in distress, 
will stumble on the path of salvation. 

Christian charity is quick at granting help and relief. It requires 
no particular titles or qualifications in those who claim its assist- 
ance. Distress of whatever kind is the passport to speedy succor. 
it asks not, who is my neighbor; but, who needs my help. It makes 
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itself a neighbor to all who are afflicted; its programme is: to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to give liberty to the captives, to comfort all 
that mourn, to lend a helping hand to those fallen by the roadside. 
If it has any preferences, it is for those whose need is greatest. 
St. Augustine describes well this attitude of charity towards all 
forms and shapes of adversity, when explaining the passage which 
we are to-day considering. He tells us that he is our neighbor who 
at any given moment needs our help, whom God has placed within 
our reach and has, as it were, thrown upon our care. Providence 
had sent the priest and Levite along that very road on which the 
Samaritan had come to grief; they should have proved neighbors 
and friends to him; but they sadly neglected their duty. Provi- 
dence also sends us on errands of mercy; perchance there is some 
poor Lazarus at the threshold of our door; will we be blind to all 
these splendid opportunities ? 

If we only knew how despair often clutches at the heart of 
those whose prayers we have refused to hear; if we would only 
take time to notice the look of dread and suspense when some poor 
petitioner stands suppliant before us; if we could only see the dark- 
ness that eclipses the day of some one whom we send away unaided 
and whose last hope we had been. There are many hands stretched 
out towards us; many hungry eyes fixed upon us; many lips mut- 
tering earnest supplications; will we pass them by and never stop 
to help and cheer them? 


“At the gate the poor were waiting, 
Looking through the iron grating, 
With that terror in the eye 
That is only seen in those 
Who amid their wants and woes 
Hear the sound of doors that close 
And of feet that pass them by.”—(Longfellow.) 


II. The scope of Christian charity is wide; and if it were not for 
the divine power, by which it accomplishes the most wonderfu! 
things, we would be dismayed at the immense task it sets before 
us. It attempts nothing less than to create a better world around 
us, in which everybody has his share of happiness; it would make 
every condition of life happier and ease all the hardships of exist- 
ence. How many evils in this world has Christian charity already 
allayed! No brighter pages in history than those recording the 
unceasing efforts of charity to soften the woes that have befallen 
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men. Through the ages she passes as the beneficent daughter of 
Heaven, drying tears, giving hope to the downhearted and never 
deserting man on his weary journey to the grave: she has broken 
the bonds of the slave, attenuated the horrors of war, visited the 
blood-soaked battlefield, brightened the gloomy dungeon, protected 
the widow and cradled the waif, nursed the sick and sweetened the 
agonies of the dying. Her monuments are to be found wherever 
Christ’s Gospel has been announced. As the sun travels around 
the earth day after day, so does Charity, another sun, hasten to 
encircle the globe, in order to bring an everlasting dawn of hope 
to those who are sitting in the night of adversity. 

Each one of us has his sphere assigned to him by his station in 
life; in this sphere we should radiate happiness. All those that 
come in touch with us should be the better and the more cheerful 
for it. We have a home. Is this home brighter when we are 
near, or is it darkened by our presence? Charity does not only deal 
out alms, but it also shows kindness. You have subordinates, serv- 
ants, employees; do you make their tasks easy by sympathy, pa- 
tience, forbearance; or is your behavior towards them stern, forbid- 
ding, haughty? Many a man calls himself good who scolds at 
breakfast, grumbles as he walks to his work, scowls at his clerks 
and makes everybody avoid him. Remember that cash-payment is 
not the sole relation of human beings and that it does not liquidate 
all your engagements. We owe all our fellowmen a debt of kind- 
ness. Charity requires you to bring some happiness, some comfort 
and some cheerfulness into those humble lives. How easily it is 
done! A kind word, an encouraging smile, a little self-control, by 
which we check a bitter reproof, a word of praise, a helping hand, 
a sympathetic inquiry, and those about you feel the weight of their 
daily burdens lessen. Avoid in your dealings with men, especially 
inferiors, every display of bad temper. It may seem harmless, yet 
it is such a mighty happiness-destroying agency. For embittering 
life, for breaking up the most sacred relationships, for wrecking 
homes, for withering the joys of childhood, in short, for sheer wan- 
ton misery-producing power, this influence stands supreme: it comes 
as a killing frost over the tender blossoms of happiness. It is utterly 
incompatible with charity. Boast not for one moment that you 
possess charity, when you give full sway to your sullen, sulking, 
spitefui disposition. For “Charity is patient, is kind; Charity envieth 
not, dealeth not perversely; is not puffed up; is not ambitious, seek- 
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eth not her own, is not provoked to anger, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things” (I Cor. 
xiii, 4-7). What a magnificent picture! What an inspiring pro- 
gramme! It is our noble task to make real this fine description in 
our own lives. 

There is one unfortunate class, frequently excluded from the 
finer graces of charity: I mean, and I say it with trembling lips and 
suppressed emotion, the sinners, the fallen. They need not bread, 
but sympathy, encouragement, kindness. Most of us recoil from 
them, as if their very presence spelled contamination. Charity pre- 
vents pollution. He who sincerely approaches a fallen brother or 
a wayward sister will not be infected by their vices, but will have 
power to uplift. In dealing with the depraved, whom we wish to 
rescue, the first requisite is to free oneself from all taint of Phari- 
saism, from all pride of conscious virtue and from all sense of self- 
righteousness. We cannot save sinners by despising them or think- 
ing ourselves so much better than they are; if we wish to snatch 
them from perdition, we must make ourselves as one of them. The 
saints regarded themselves as sinners, and therefore were able to 
win the confidence of sinners and succeeded in reclaiming them from 
their wicked ways. Our efforts so often prove ineffectual because 
we repel the poor sinner by flaunting in his face our imaginary purity 
and our gaudy virtues. Charity, which is not puffed up and believeth 
no evil, will find its way to the heart of the outcast and bring him 
back to his brothers. By harsh methods and by throwing stones 
we only scare the lost sheep further away from the fold. If we 
are imbued with the spirit of true Charity, a redeeming and saving 
power will go forth from our life; as it touches the lives of the 
degraded, it will communicate to them hope, courage and self- 
respect. Why is our influence on the unredeemed so feeble? Why 
is there so little uplifting and regenerating power in our touch? 
That is very easily answered, though the answer may not be to 
our liking. It is because we are not, as a rule, good enough to 
do much good. It is for that reason that the contact of the bad 
defiles us instead of purifying them. If we wish to do good to 
others, we must be good ourselves; otherwise we may be able to 
give to our fellowmen alms of bread and coin, but we will be 
unable to bestow on them the highest gift of Christian Charity: 
the uplifting power of personal influence. We may be neighbors 
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to their bodies, but we cannot be neighbors to their souls; we can 
exercise only the inferior functions of Charity, but not its sublimest 
and noblest mission: that of redeeming and saving. 

III. Charity is so beautiful and attractive in itself, that we 
ought to be willing to practise it for its own sake without any 
further motive or any selfish consideration of reward. What is 
there more inspiring than to know that we bring the oil of glad- 
ness and the wine of joy to the hearts of men! What more 
honorable badge is there than that of Charity, by which we are 
marked as God’s own ministers of mercy here on earth! What 
more glorious than to be blessed by the heartbroken and the down- 
trodden; to have one’s name woven into the daily prayers of the 
widows and the waifs; to be a staff to the weak, a comfort to the 
disconsolate, a blessing to all! What is there more gratifying than 
to feel deeply persuaded that our life has really been worth living ; 
that the world is the richer for it; that it will create a void when 
we drop away; that we will be sorely missed when we are no 
more; and that the grave, containing our earthly remains, will be 
bedewed by the fervent tears of gratitude. And by contrast, what 
is there uglier than a narrow, selfish heart, shut up in itself, of 
mean and miserly disposition. What of the man who goes through 
life like a shadow, darkening the lives of others; of use to no one; 
regretted by none; forgotten, as soon as the tomb swallows what 
is perishable. No; let us be generous, expansive, broad in sym- 
pathy and love; let our hands be extended in good fellowship 
to all; let us sow kindness and reap love! 

We cannot afford to overlook the rewards of Charity entirely; 
they may stimulate us to do good deeds when the noble inspira- 
tion of Charity fails. Enlightened self-interest strongly urges 
upon us the practice of benevolence. No surer and shorter way 
there exists to our own happiness than through the happiness of 
others. If you light a lamp for a friend, its genial glow will also 
fall on you; if you bring joy into a lonely life, its brightness will 
be reflected on you. Do you wish to build your happiness on a 
strong and lasting foundation, build it on Charity. Nothing makes 
us so readily forget our own misery than when we press our- 
selves into the service of others. Some great sorrow has come 
over you; it hangs over your mind as a dark cloud; it haunts your 
memory; it is lodged in your heart, like a thorn; it accompanies 
you as your shadow, and worms its way ‘into your dreams. How 
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will you break the spell it has cast over you? There is one sure 
means to free yourself from the obsession of your own sorrow: 
go and alleviate the sorrows of your neighbor. Respite will be 
granted to you as you shorten the dark hours of others. All your 
own little troubles will vanish, as birds frightened away, when 
you make frequent visits to the bedridden and the homes of the 
poor. Your temptations will diminish, as your acts of charity 
multiply. Whenever you are lonely or sad or tempted, run to a 
sick-bed and talk to one who is suffering, and then see how calm 
and courage will return to you. Harrowing doubt, preying despond- 
ency, are conquered by Charity more easily than by argument 
or study. Here is a poor soul tormented by doubt and despair. 
One day in the midst of his doubt he hears some one calling him. 
He leaves his shadowed room where he is gloomily questioning 
himself and his God, and answers the call. He helps the one 
who needs him. And then when he comes back, lo! his ques- 
tions seem to be answered and his doubts have gone! When 
his doubts come again he runs out to help somebody, and faith 
awaits him on his return. God has linked the lives of men to- 
gether in mutual helpfulness; and happiness runs along this 
chain, so as to reach only those who have clasped firmly the 
hands of their fellowmen, even as an electric current flows 
through a number of men who have linked their arms, but 
cannot come to him, who has broken away from the others. 
Isolation brings not happiness. Selfishness destroys all enjoy- 
ment; it will eat out the heart and make the soul empty and 
barren. Peace, rest, contentment come to those who devote 
their lives to the interests of their fellowmen. Service gives 
purpose, nobility and sweetness to our lives. Charity enriches 
the giver and showers untold blessings on him; for “it is a 
more blessed thing to give, rather than to receive” (Acts. xx, 35). 

Nothing reflects such credit on religion as its innate power of 
producing all forms of charity. Men resisting all arguments, 
yield to the overwhelming evidence of love in the Church. The 
test of religion is love. We can win the hearts of men for the 
true faith by charity: it has an eloquence and a power to con- 
vince all of its own. I doubt not that many an humble sister of 
charity has made more converts by her example, than the most 
eloquent preacher by his elaborate sermons. There is no way 
of gainsaying the testimony of love. Faith is obscure and argu- 
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mentative; charity shines forth in lovely splendor: it convinces 
men in spite of themselves. 

My dear friends :—Have we failed to show ourselves true and 
helpful neighbors to our fellowmen? How often have we trav- 
eled over the road from Jericho to Jerusalem, without relieving 
those who had a right to look to us for assistance? Henceforth 
we will be anxious to show neighborly sentiments and active 
help to all whom we know to be in distress. And when our 
Lord gathers around him the halt and the blind and the miser- 
able, on that last day of dread, and asks: who has been a neigh- 
bor to them? may they point to us, proclaiming loudly: They; 
for they have shown mercy to us. And with them we will 
enter into the kingdom of glory. 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The importance of salvation: The great alternative; how 
little we think of it. The reason, namely, that the things of God do not 
come naturally to us. 

II, But God has not left us to ourselves. He knows that only one 
thing can save us—the knowledge and love of Him. If we know Him, 
we know that all else is nothing in comparison; tf we love Him, sin 
will have no power over us. 

We do not love Him enough, because we do not know Him well. 

III. How are we to know God? Natural knowledge not enough; He 
has sent His Son to give us other knowledge, to reveal God to us. 

IV. To know God, we must know Jesus Christ by faith—“the faith 
of Jesus Christ.” He gives to us an intimate and familiar knowledge 
of God; a knowledge of the heart by experience. This knowledge and 
experience is laid up in the Church. 

V. Hence, for Catholics, there is no excuse if we forget God and the 
things of salvation. In the Church the presence of Jesus abides. 
Treasure your faith which will bring you to the “promise by the faith 
of Jesus Christ.” 


We are all quite sure, dear Brethren in Jesus Christ, that there 
is nothing in this life that we have to attend to which is so im- 
portant as the salvation of our immortal never-dying souls. In- 
deed, there is nothing of any importance at all, or that matters 
at all except so far as it concerns the salvation of our souls. 
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Here we are in this world, placed here by God, to live out 
our lives and one day, sooner or later, to die and go before His 
awful Majesty and give Him the account of our stewardship. 
Then will He “reward every man according to his works”: then 
will He say to the good, “Come ye blessed into everlasting life,” 
and to the wicked, “Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” So then, during the years 
of this short life the great question has to be decided—whether 
I shall be saved or lost—whether I shall enjoy for ever the 
blessed company of Jesus and the Saints, or whether I shall for 
ever dwell with God’s bitter enemies, the devils in hell, to be 
for all eternity—oh, God forbid it—an enemy and a hater of 
God and His Blessed Mother herself. We know that this is 
true: that it is the teaching of Jesus Christ. We know that 
every act, every word, every thought that we willingly do or 
say or think will tell one way or the other, will help us to 
salvation, or will drag us down to damnation. 

Dear Brethren, this is a truly awful thought! Yet how little 
it seems to concern us! We are consumed with anxiety and 
trouble, and we endlessly worry ourselves about the affairs 
of this world; about our health, about our pleasures and desires, 
about getting on in the world, about those whom we love, about 
money and a thousand other things, and we feel perhaps little 
concern about that great question which our life here will decide 
—the question of eternal life or eternal death. 

Now this is natural—and if Almighty God had left us to 
ourselves, without warnings, without teaching, without faith, 
it would be nothing to be surprised at, for the visible palpable 
things of this world, the things of experience are so real to us; 
we can understand them, they come home to us. But the 
things of God, the things that have to do with salvation are 
invisible, we cannot see or touch or feel them, and they do not 
come under palpable experience. They do not naturally come 
home to us; but it is natural for us to forget all about them, not 
to think of them at all. It is natural, I say, that is, apart from 
faith and revelation and grace, we should not naturally think of 
these things. Besides this the things that belong to salvation are, 
as far as our poor fallen nature goes, a trouble to us. We do 
not take kindly to them. It requires an effort to realize them, to 
think of them, to remember them. The world and the devil are 
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drawing us the other way, and, alas, our own evil inclinations, 
which Holy Scripture calls the “flesh,” help the world and the 
devil only too much. 

But, thanks be to God, He has not left us to ourselves in this 
matter. He knows how strongly we are attracted by the things 
of earth, and how easily led away by our own desires, and He 
knows that there is only one thing that can draw our hearts and 
minds away from the world and from sin, and that is—the thing 
for which, indeed, He made us—the knowledge and the love of 
Himself. 

Ah, dear Brethren, if we know Him as we ought, and as we 
can know Him by faith even here below; if we know His good- 
ness and His beauty, His tenderness and loving-kindness, His all- 
excelling loveliness and most fair and sweet perfectness, we shall 
know that all this world can give is nothing but dust and ashes 
in comparison with Him. If our hearts are set on fire with the 
love of Him and His goodness and beauty we shall care for noth- 
ing else, nor ever dream of setting any worldly pleasure or any- 
thing whatever above Him in our desires. Our faith will make 
us whole. Brethren, you know that this is true—you know that 
a truly fervent love of God, which is the fruit of a true faith, is 
the greatest blessing we can possibly have; that it would make us 
happy in this life and secure our eternal happiness in the next. 
The world and the flesh and the devil would have no power to 
draw us away from God if we loved Him as we ought. All our 
unhappiness, our failures, our sins, our weaknesses come from 
this—that we do not love Him as we ought. 

And why, dear Brethren, why do we not love God well and 
fervently? Simply because we do not know Him well enough. 
We cannot love those we know nothing of: and we cannot know 
God well without being in love with Him. That is why I said 
just now that the only thing that can draw us away from this 
world and from sin is the knowledge and love of God. To be 
saved we must love God: to love Him we must first know Him, 
by that faith of Jesus Christ of which St. Paul speaks. How 
are we to know God? Do we know much of Him? We know 
that He is a Spirit; but we know very little of what a spirit is. 
We know very little, comparatively speaking, about the essential 
nature of even our own souls. We know that a spirit is not a 
body; that a purely spiritual being has no body—that it is alive, 
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as we are; that it has intelligence and will and strong activities, 
but we cannot hear or see or touch, or have palpable experience of 
it. We know that God—the Supreme Spirit, is Infinite in Life and 
Power and Intelligence and Will and in all perfections; that He is 
Almighty, All-good, Eternal, present everywhere and knowing all 
things. But if we know no more, if we have not some further 
source of information, or rather some other kind of knowledge of 
Almighty God our Heavenly Father, we know little of what He 
really is, and our knowledge will not suffice to wake up a love that 
will supremely rule our lives and make us His true lovers, faithful 
adorers of Him in spirit and in truth. 

But, as I have said, God has not left us to ourselves. He has 
not even left us with the knowledge of Him that His chosen people 
had of old, to whom He revealed Himself in the thunders of 
Sinai and in the words of His holy prophets from the beginning 
of the world. That we might know Him better, more closely, more 
intimately than this; that His Divine Goodness and Beauty and 
the infinite mighty depths of His Love might come home to us, 
He sent His only-begotten Son, the express image of His sub- 
stance—God Himself eternally adored, to manifest Him to us in 
our flesh, becoming one of us, and showing forth the divine nature 
in the form of man. 

Before that, men could not form to themselves any true image 
of God; but now we can picture Him truly to our minds, can 
gaze in thought upon His gracious countenance and truly imagine 
to ourselves what He is like. 

Ior now God is one of ourselves, our Brother. He has been 
born like us; he has lived here upon this earth and toiled and 
suffered and sorrowed and rejoiced even as we toil and suffer 
and rejoice and sorrow; and looking on His sacred form and 
face, watching His life and acts, his comings and goings, and listen- 
ing to His gracious saving words, we know that we are looking 
upon the life and acts, and listening to the words, of God Himself. 

“No man,” indeed, “hath seen God at any time.” No man, that 
is, has seen, or in this life can see, the invisible spiritual nature of 
God who dwells in inaccessible light; but “the only-begotten Son 
who is in the bosom of the Father’”—one and the same God with 
Him, “He hath declared Him.” 

If then, dear Brethren, we wish, as we must all wish, to know 
God well and therefore to love Him well, we must learn to know 
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intimately and to love Jesus Christ whom He hath sent. That is 
why He came. He came, indeed, to save us from hell that we 
have deserved, paying the penalty for us upon the Cross; but He 
came also “that we might live by Him,” that we might be saved 
from the world and the devil and the evil inclinations of our sinful 
flesh; from present evil as well as from future woe. And how 
does He save us thus? By giving us to know and love Him, the 
Word-made flesh, and so to know and to love God, and by that 
knowledge and love to be made holy and transformed into His 
own likeness. 

Thus He gives to us, in His Life as God-made-Man, a more 
intimate and familiar knowledge of the Divine Nature and of God 
our Father than reason could ever have revealed to us; more inti- 
mate and familiar, too, than the knowledge He gave to His people 
before Christ came—the desire of nations. In Jesus Christ Our 
Lord, God has given to us a knowledge of Himself that is not 
merely a matter of intellect and speculation, but in a true sense 
matter of real experience, a knowledge—I do not say it in any 
modernistic sense—of the heart, coming to us by the experience of 
that manifestation of divine love and goodness and beauty which 
shone forth in the wonderful life amongst men of the Eternal 
Word, true God of true God, the Second Person of the Most Holy 
Trinity in the flesh. All in that life was truly and literally divine, 
for Jesus is the Eternal God, and all His words and acts, while 
truly human, were also the words and acts of God. 

The experience of those who saw and heard and walked with 
God-made-Man in familiar intercourse is not lost to us. Far 
from it! It is laid up as a most precious treasure in the Holy 
Catholic Church, and is carried on as a sacred tradition through 
her uninterrupted and continuous life: for though individuals die, 
the Church of Jesus Christ dies not, but ever lives, and lives ever 
upon the vivid memory, divinely preserved with her, of the blessed 
life of Him who is her Lord and Spouse. 

For us, then, Catholics, members of the Church and of Christ 
Himself, there is no excuse if we forget God and the things of 
salvation. For us it is a surprising thing that our hearts should 
be so taken up with the world, so little with God and the Eternal 
Realities. For God has come and has shown Himself to us. With 
His own divine lips He has told us the reward that waits for those 
who love Him, and the dreadful punishments of those who finally 
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reject Him. He Himself offers to us that knowledge and that love 
of Him which will draw us from sin and self and will be to us life 
eternal, according to His own words: “this is Eternal Life, that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
Thou has sent” (St. John xvii, 3), and more truly even than Israel 
can we say, “Thou, O Lord, art in the midst of us, and Thy name 
is called upon us.” “But,” some may say, “Jesus is no longer with 
us; He is no longer here amongst us. We cannot see Him; we 
may not look upon His face; we cannot hear the words that fall 
from His gracious lips.” What, dear Brethren! He is no longer 
here? Look at that Tabernacle: Who dwells there? Who came to 
many of you this morning and dwelt within your hearts? You 
cannot see Him? Not with your bodily eyes, it is true—if you could, 
earth would be Heaven: that is part of the reward laid up for you. 
But still you can see Him by faith, with the eyes of faith. 

And, Brethren, the heart imbued with faith, the mind enlightened 
by faith, can enter into that sweet abiding memory of Jesus and of 
what He was and is of which I spoke just now, and which is laid 
up in the mind of the Church living through the ages. This is a 
rich treasure, a unique possession, a pearl of great price that belongs 
to Catholics. In the Church, in the Catholic Church, the Presence 
of Jesus abides. It abides by the indwelling of His own Holy 
Spirit; It abides in the Adorable and Blessed Sacrament; It abides 
in the Holy Mass; It abides in the lives of the Saints, living models 
of Jesus; It abides in the Church’s Sacraments, and rites and sacred 
ceremonies; It abides, too, as I have said, in that living Image and 
memory of the Life of Jesus Her Lord that the Church has ever 
kept and handed down from age to age, so that a devout Catholic, 
entering into this precious heritage by contemplation and prayer 
and meditation, may have a knowledge of Our Lord that is almost 
sight, so truly may he picture that sweet Image to his mind. O 
blessed privilege and rich gift of God’s love and mercy! O holy 
and precious treasure that the Church holds for all to share; gift 
and treasure that can nowhere else be found! Indeed, “the promise 
of the faith of Jesus Christ” is “given to them that believe.” Treas- 
ure your faith, dear Brethren, as a most precious jewel: keep it 
burnished and bright by meditation, by prayer, and by working the 
works of faith. So shall you enter into the great and precious 
promise that God has made to those who believe in Jesus His Son— 
the promise of Life Eternal. 
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THE FEAST OF OUR LADY’S ASSUMPTION 
BY THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


“Who is this that cometh up from the desert, flowing with delights, leaning 
upon her beloved?”—Canticle of Canticles, viii, 5. 


SYNOPSIS.—Though the Blessed Virgin was like the rest of us in most 
ways, in others she was wholly exceptional: v. g., in her immaculate 
conception; in her sinless life; and in her virginal fruitfulness. She was 
also exceptional and singular in her Assumption. Though she did not 
merit death—yet she truly died, [a] because it was fitting, and [b] in 
imitation of her Divine Son. She died, not by disease nor by violence, 
but from the intensity of her love—not as an act of expiation nor as a 
penalty, but as an act of self-immolation. 

The Assumption of her body is not an Article of Faith, vet so theo- 
logically certain that it would be rash and temerarious to doubt it. 
(1) Right and fitting that the body of the Mother of God and ‘the Spouse 
of the Holy Ghost should not see corruption. Psalm xv, 10 quoted. 
(2) Tradition declares her Assumption. (3) If “many bodies of the 
saints’ ascended to heaven, when Christ arose, can we doubt but that 
B. V. M. enjoyed a like privilege? (4) Testimony of Latin, Greek and 
Oriental Churches. (5) Martyrologies and Liturgies. (6) Argument 
drawn from the total absence of all PERSONAL relics. We should 
frequently contemplate her greatness, peace and delight: and consider 
what it was that made her so dear to God, and so worthy of such a 
reward. It was, not so much on account of her relationship to Him, as 
on account of her exalted sanctity. Cite the words of the woman in 
the crowd. Luke xi, 27 and Matihew xti, 46. Doing God’s will is the 
essence of sanctity; and draws us into the closest relations with Him. 
We should set about doing His will generously and at once. Eternity 
is approaching—Death will soon be knocking at our gates—What will 
our thoughts be then? What alone will yield us any solace and consola- 
tion?—Imitate the B. V. M. now, in your life and conduct, and you will 
die a joyous death and secure a share in her triumph and in her glory 
for all eternity. 


Although the ever blessed Virgin Mary was the child of St. 
Joachim and of St. Anne, born, in fact, of earthly parents, like 
the rest of us, yet in a number of respects she is wholly singular 
and exceptional. In the first place she was conceived immaculate, 
and born into this world without the slightest stain of original 
sin. In the second place, she lived her life of sixty years or so, 
without ever committing the slightest moral fault, or falling into 
the least imperfection; in the third place, she was selected to be 
the Mother of the Eternal Son of God, who drew His Blood from 
her veins, and became man in her womb. Further, although truly 
a Mother, she never ceased to be a Virgin. The prophet Isaias, 
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vii, 14, announced long before that “a Virgin shall conceive and 
bring forth a Son, and that His name should be called Emmanuel,” 
and in the Apostles’ Creed, which we repeat so often, Mary “the 
Virgin” is associated, not with man, but with the Holy Ghost, 
as the source and origin of her fruitfulness, in bringing forth 
Jesus Christ. Indeed, to all the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers, 
Mary has always been, par excellence, “the Virgin.” The reason 
of this singular privilege is, by universal consent, given in the 
inspired words of Ezechiel xliv, 2: “This gate shall be shut, it 
shall not be opened, and no man shall pass through it; because 
the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered in by it, and it shall 
be shut.” 

Now, just as Mary was an exception to the rest of the human 
yace (a) in the immaculateness of her conception, (b) in the 
absolute purity of her life, (c) and in the unbroken virginity of 
her motherhood, so was she an exception also in her death and 
assumption. 

Most undoubtedly she passed through the gates of death unto 
life eternal. This is the universal belief of the Church. Not 
that she merited death, since the law of death as revealed in the 
inspired pages, is the punishment of those only who have been 
guilty of sin, and as Mary was exempt from original sin, as well 
as from all actual sin, therefore was she also exempt from its 
penalty. Nor can it be urged that death must ensue in conse- 
quence of her human nature, for, in her case, the claim of nature 
is superseded by a supernatural claim to immortality; which would 
have been true even of Adam and Eve, had they not sinned, and 
therefore, much more so in the case of Mary. On the other hand, 
Mary is the mother of Him, who died for us, so that it was 
becoming and fitting that she should die also, and for two reasons, 
firstly, lest she and and her Son’s nature’s should be thought unreal, 
and secondly, lest the human Mother should be privileged above 
her Divine Son. Thus, Mary died because Jesus died: not from 


violence nor from disease, for we must bear in mind that her 
death was neither an expiation nor a penalty, but—if we are to 
trust tradition—from the immensity of her love and her consum- 
ing desire to “be dissolved and to be with Christ.” Her passing 
away may truly be described as a. sacrifice on love’s altar, com- 
pleting and crowning the heroic sacrifice of her entire life. It was 
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a sweet and glorious translation from earth to heaven, im osculo 
Domini, in the kiss of the Lord.* 

But though Mary truly died, it is the belief of the universal 
Church that her spotless body never saw corruption. This “As- 
sumption” of Our Blessed Lady, body and soul, into Heaven is 
not, indeed, like her Immaculate Conception and Divine Maternity, 
a defined article of faith, but it is theologically certain, and it 
would be rash to question it. Indeed, the belief has in theological 
principles so solid a foundation, that many theologians think it 
already ripe for dogmatic definition. Time will show. 

It would be revolting to our sense of the fitness of things to 
suppose that the body of God’s own Mother, and the immaculate 
Spouse of the Holy Ghost, should be allowed to fall into cor- 
ruption and become the food of worms. On the contrary, to her 
who conceived without knowing man, who brought forth without 
lesion, and whose flesh, without concupiscence had encompassed 
Divinity, we may rather apply the words of the Psalmist: “Thou 
wilt not leave my soul in hell; nor wilt Thou give Thy holy one to 
see corruption” (Ps. xv, 10). 

According to the most generally received tradition, the Mother of 
Jesus died some twelve or fifteen years after the Crucifixion, and 
her body was interred with every sign of respect by the Apostles 
and Disciples of Our Lord, who were dwelling in the neighbor- 
hood. On the third day they returned to revisit her tomb, but 
instead of her body, nothing but her garments were to be found, 
while the spot on which she had been laid exhaled a most sweet 
and delicious odor. From this public fact, the early Christians 
very naturally concluded that Our Lord had called His Blessed 
Mother to Heaven both body and soul. 

There are many reasons which seem to add force and convic- 
tion to this belief. The first is that even others, with far less 
claim, seem to have received a similar privilege. St. Matthew 
informs us that on Our Saviour’s death upon the Cross, “the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of the Saints that slept arose; and 
issuing from the tombs, after the Resurrection, came into the Holy 
City, and appeared unto many. Thus, there is no doubt but that, 
on rising from the tomb, Christ, who was “the first fruit of 
the dead,” caused many of the dead also to arise in their bodies. 





* Vide: A Manual of Theology, by Wilhelm & Scannell. Vol. ii, 215 et 
seq. 
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And it is the teaching of such sound authorities as St. Ignatius, 
martyr, Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius and others, that these did 
not return to corruption and the grave, but were assumed up to 
Heaven in their bodies, with Our Blessed Lord, at the time of 
His Ascension.* Now, if this opinion be admitted, who will have 
the hardihood to deny a similar privilege to the great Mother of 
God and Queen of the heavenly host? To say that such a favor 
was conferred upon ordinary saints, and those, too, belonging to 
the old dispensation, and that it was withheld from the highest 
and holiest of all creatures, is an outrage upon reason and com- 
mon sense. 

Besides, in corroboration of the fact, we have the unanimous 
consent on the subject of the Greek and Latin and Oriental 
Churches, the general consent of Martyrologies and Liturgies, 
the common conviction of Christians, and further, the difficulties 
of accounting for and of explaining this wondrous agreement, on 
any other hypothesis but that the marvelous event really took 
place. These constitute, when taken together, a mass of evidence 
which no reasonable person can well resist. 

Further, there is another positive fact, which it is impossible to 
explain, except upon the understanding that the Blessed Virgin’s 
body was taken up into Heaven, viz., that such a thing as a per- 
sonal relic of her does not exist. Such a thing is unknown and 
unheard of in the Church. We have personal relics of thousands 
of lesser saints. We venerate the bodies of the Great Apostles 
Saints Peter and Paul at Rome; we can go to visit the remains of 
St. Andrew at Amalji; we find the precious bones of Virgins, 
Martyrs, Confessors and Saints of all kinds, carefully preserved 
in silver and golden reliquaries and costly shrines and treasured 
up as most sacred objects of veneration all over the world. But 
of the greatest of all the Saints, of the Mother of God herself, 
there is no personal relic existing. Of the Apostles and disciples 
we have a faithful record kept. We can kneel down and pray 
at their tombs, we can point to the very shrine which encloses their 
human remains, awaiting their glorious resurrection. And if Our 
Lady’s body, far more sacred than any other, yea, the very body 
in which God took flesh and became man, had remained on earth, 
there is no doubt but that a record would have been kept, and 


* Vide: Benedict XIV., De Testis, p. 502. 
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every Christian throughout the world would know the hallowed 
spot where her relics reposed. Her tomb would attract pilgrims 
from every country and from every clime, and a great Basilica 
would rise above it more splendid and more magnificent even than 
that which now rises above the burial place of Saints Peter and 
Paul close to the renowned Palace of the Popes in Rome. 

Why are her remains left unhonored? Why does no sumptuous 
monument mark the spot where she was laid to rest? Why do 
pilgrims and pious Christians not flock around her tomb? Why 
is nothing ever said concerning the immaculate and spotless body of 
the Virgin Mother of the Most High God? Why? The answer 
is plain. Because her body rests, not upon earth, nor in any ma- 
terial shrine however grand and costly. Because it was assumed 
into Heaven, and reunited to her sinless soul, and, like the Body 
of Jesus, raised to a position of honor in the celestial courts, there 
to rejoice the assembled multitudes of angels and men. Oh! There 
can be but one explication of the attitude of Catholics towards the 
body of the Blessed Virgin. They do not seek it, nor inaugurate 
pilgrimages to the spot where it was laid to rest, because they know 
that it is no longer on earth but in Heaven, not in the darkness of 
the grave, but in the region of perpetual light and glory above. 
Like St. Gregory of Tours, writing as far back as the sixth cen- 
tury, they declare their belief to be that “The Lord ordered the 
most sacred body of the Virgin to be taken up to Paradise, where 
now, united with her soul, it is exulting with the elect, and enjoy- 
ing for ever, without any fear of change, the good things of 
eternity.” 

And we, dear brethren, as her children and devoted admirers, 
rejoice this day at her unparalleled happiness and exalted privileges. 
We cast our eyes up to Heaven, and there in spirit we behold her 
in all her majesty and peerless beauty, standing before the dazzling 
splendor of God’s imperial throne, the true Mother of the King 
of Kings, yet our gentle Mother also. 

Though so great and so glorious and so unspeakably happy, yet 
she, like ourselves, once trod earth’s hard ways, and moved amid 
the trials and tribulations and hardships of this sin-stained world. 
And we, on our side, if only we are faithful, may come one day 
to share her present peace and happiness in the eternal mansions 
above. 

Our Lady is put before us by the Church, not only that we may 
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contemplate her exceptional prerogatives, not only that we may 
render her homage and return her thanks for the innumerable 
favors and services she has rendered us, but also that we may be 
stirred by her heroic example and encouraged by her rewards, to 
live for God alone, and to walk in her footsteps. 

If we are true Christians, that is to say, true followers of Christ, 
we shall ardently desire to honor and to please His most Blessed 
Mother. But how shall we best succeed in pleasing her? Not, my 
brethren, by uttering sweet sounds and empty praises, but rather by 
putting her before us as our most perfect example and by striving 
to the best of our power to model our life upon hers. 

God loved her. Truly, He loved her more than He loved the 
angels and the saints. He loved her beyond all and before all. 
And why? Was it wholly or even chiefly because of her relation 
to Him? Because, in a word, she was His mother? No, my 
brethren, there was a reason yet more cogent and more forcible 
than that. He loved her above all by reason of her unrivalled 
goodness, and on account of the intensity of her love, which led her 
to listen most carefully to every inspiration and to every indication 
of His will, and which induced her to keep His commandments 
and to obey Him perfectly, and at all times and in all things. 

When a woman in the crowd, which, on one occasion, followed 
Our Lord, during His public ministering called out in the excess 
of her admiration: “Blessed is the womb that bore Thee, and the 
breasts that gave Thee suck,” he replied, in never-to-be-forgotten 
words, “Yea, rather blessed are they who hear the word of God 
and keep it” (Luke xi, 28). 

He did not deny the honor and the privilege enjoyed by Mary, 
in being chosen to be His Blessed Mother, but He laid down the 
principle that true greatness and true sanctity depend not upon 
human ties or physical relationships, but upon complete obedience 
and conformity to the Divine Will. “Blessed rather are they who 
hear the word of God and keep it.” 

We cannot share Mary’s privilege in being Christ’s mother, al- 
though as children of: Mary we become, in a sense, the brethren of 
Jesus; but we can, by studiously avoiding all sin, become so dear 
to Him as to merit the title and the position both of parents and 
of brethren. You remember in St. Matthew’s Gospel, how we read 
that “As Jesus was yet speaking to the multitude, behold His Mother 
and His brethren stood without, seeking to speak to Him. And one 
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said unto Him, Behold Thy Mother and Thy brethren stand with- 
out, seeking Thee. But he answering him that told him, said: 
‘Who is my mother, and who are my brethren? And stretching 
forth His hand towards His disciples, He said: Behold my 
mother and my brethren. For, whosoever shall do the will of My 
Father, that is in Heaven, he is My brother, and sister and Mother” 
(Matt. xii, 46-50). 

Here Our Lord clearly lays down the principle that all true, last- 
ing and close union with Him depends upon the conformity with 
His divine will. As His most blessed will is infinite in perfection, 
and mirrors forth His own uncreated and unfathomable sanctity, so 
the more closely our human and created will acts in conformity 
with His, the more perfect it becomes, and the nearer grows our 
relationship with Him. The doing the will of the heavenly Father is 
the primary condition of salvation. No man can be saved who 
seriously fails in this. But there are infinite degrees in the perfec- 
tion with which we accomplish His will, from the bare avoidance 
of deadly sins to the most careful and rigid observance of the highest 
counsels of perfection. If Mary is the first and greatest of God’s 
creatures, if she stands forth peerless and without a rival amid the 
unnumbered hosts of saints and angels, it is because her will was 
ever more strongly attached to and more absolutely one with the 
will of God than was the will of any other. 

In doing God’s will lies the whole secret of sanctity. This is 
the road and the only road that leads to God and to everlasting bliss. 
“If you will enter into life, keep the Commandments,” for the 
Commandments are but the external expression of the will of the 
Supreme Lawgiver. And the more perfectly we keep these Com- 
mands, not merely in their broad outlines, but in every minute par- 
ticular, the more we advance in virtue and the greater the proof 
we give of our love. 

A day will come, my dear brethren, and it may not be so far 
distant, when you who are now seated before me will be called upon 
to lay down the earthly task God has given you to do, and to appear 
before Him in judgment. In a few years at most, you will pass 
away from your family and home, and from all you love and cherish 
most dearly, into that mysterious region where the Divine Pastor 
of our souls divides the sheep from the goats, and assigns to each 
his respective reward or punishment. 

What will be your feelings as you realize that you are at the very 
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end of your life, and that you have but a few more hours to breathe? 
What thoughts will fill your mind as the solemn truth at last forces 
itself upon you that Death is knocking at your gates: when, in spite 
of those who would keep the truth from you, and who would buoy 
you up with false hopes, you are convinced that the world is vanish- 
ing from your sight, that your body is growing cold and insensible, 
and that your senses are failing and refusing their service? What, 
I ask, will be your feelings then? If we have initiated Our Lady’s 
innocence and purity during life, we shall no doubt share her joy 
and exultation at the thought of being speedily united with Him 
who is our Father, Our Benefactor and our truest Friend. But, 
if we have seldom thought of God, and have taken but little trouble 
to please Him and to carry out His divine will, there is no thought 
that can then bring us much comfort or consolation. 

Place the glorious image of the Blessed Virgin before the eyes 
of your soul. Contemplate her, after her life of self-denial and 
fervent love, ascending up into Heaven, amid the joyous acclamations 
of angels and the ringing praises of saints. See her there amid the 
heavenly choirs, crowned with imperishable glory by the hands of 
God Himself. And as you gaze, remember that it is her perfect 
conformity to God’s will, while upon earth, that has won her so 
much bliss. For though “blessed indeed was the womb that brought 
forth God Incarnate, and the breast that gave Him suck,” yet more 
blessed still was the pure and holy soul that not only “heard the 
words of God” but that also “kept them”; yes, kept them faithfully 
and perfectly and perseveringly and with great joy, and love, in 
spite of difficulties and obstacles and trials and sorrows without 
number. 

And if, on this glorious day of the Assumption, we wish to asso- 
ciate ourselves with Our Blessed Lady’s triumphs and success, let 
us resolve, like her, to “hear the words of God and to keep them,” 
with filial devotion and childlike submission. Those divine words 
come to us continually and in various ways. They come to us 
through the teaching Church, through our own conscience, through 
the direct inspirations and whisperings of the Holy Ghost, through 
our lawful superiors, our instructors, and our confessors and direc- 
tors. God is always communicating to us His holy will, always 
inviting and urging us to a better, higher and more spiritual life, 
and it remains for us to open our ears to His voice, and to bend 
our stubborn wills to obey it promptly and in all things. In this 
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manner we shall run in the way of His Commandments and attain 
the end of our creation, and share, in some measure, at least, in 


the joys and delight that now fill to overflowing the pure and glorious 
soul of Our Immaculate Mother. 








COLLECTANEA 


FUNERAL SERMON PREACHED OVER THE REMAINS 
OF REV. JAMES MAHON, NEWPORT, R. I. 


BY THE REV. WM. B. MEENAN, OF NEWPORT, R. I. 


“I heard a voice from Heaven saying to me: Write: Blessed are the dead 
who die in the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors, for their works follow them.’—Apoc. xiv, 13. 


Right Reverend Bishop, Monsignor, Reverend Fathers and be- 
loved Brethren: I am called to-day to perform a sad, sweet duty. 
A sad duty, because I am here to bid an earthly farewell to one 
who has been my boyhood’s companion, my dear friend during 
life, and my beloved and respected brother in the priesthood. To 
say also, officially, a sad good-bye for you, his people, and for his 
priestly brethren. A sweet duty, for I know it was his pleasure 
that if anything were to be said over his remains I should say it, 
and it is consoling to me in this sad hour that it is the will of my 
respected Bishop that I should have the honor of publicly saying our 
farewell, and of testifying to the respect and esteem in which he was 
held by brother priests and people in his lifetime. Knowing human 
life as we do, dear Brethren, we are not disposed to pour out a 
fulsome eulogy over our dead, for, while the cold body lies before 
us, the separated soul has gone before its God and has rendered a 
strict account for every moment of life—for every thought, word 
and deed of that life. Judgment has been rendered by an all-wise, 
an all-seeing, a strictly just judge, and the soul of our dear departed 
friend is now reaping its reward. Nothing we can say is able to 
change the decree, and perhaps while we would exhaust our words 
in praising the deceased he would be undergoing the excruciating 
torments of the fires of purgation that must consume the slightest 
stain remaining on a soul even already one of the eternally just. 
Therefore I say to you that we come here to bid farewell to our 
friend and father, and, in our love, to supplicate the mercy of God 
in his behalf. Father Mahon was opposed to a funeral eulogy, 
but in justice to him and as a duty to his people we must pay our 
tribute to his worth and present our reasons for the belief that he 
is one of the Just who have died in the Lord, that he is at rest, 
and to assure you that he has left works to come after him. There 
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are those (there may be some here present) who have said that 
Father Mahon had a sharp tongue. So he had, and so had Saint 
John Chrysostom, who energetically and in unpolished words 
attacked the same evils that our dead friend combatted, and, as 
with Chrysostom, it was zeal in God’s service and the salvation 
of souls that prompted him. He was frank and forcible and 
could not deal in honeyed words: that was his nature as we all 
have ours. He hated hypocrisy. None could be tenderer and 
kinder than he, to the prodigal, but he hated, if one may with 
propriety use that strong word, the one who went about with 
sanctimonious face and inwardly was full of iniquity. Nothing 
so vexed him and roused his combative nature as the “twaddle,” 
he would call it, of the very nice Catholic who was continually 
finding fault with the laws of the Church, or weakly endeavoring 
to make apologies for her. But, though his tongue may have 
been a scorpion lash for some, there are those who now, perhaps, 
and later on, will thank God for the caustic of that tongue that 
burnt off the callous which was choking their conscience—sent 
new, warm Christian blood coursing through their veins and woke 
them to a new and better life. He was a good priest. He was 
pious and learned, and he worked zealously for the honor and 
glory of God and for the salvation of souls. Therefore, as far 
as human judgment can go, we believe he was just and that he 
is worthy to be at rest. A priest is called by God, and rightly 
ordained to act as a mediator between God and man, and to offer 
up a sacrifice of propitiation for the sins of men. For twenty- 
nine years, day after day, your dead pastor held up in his con- 
secrated hands the Divine Victim for the sins of men, and through 
the merits of this holy victim has besought God’s blessing on you 
and on all the people among whom he has ever labored. He has 
also performed, with holy interest, the other duties of the priest. 
He has poured on the heads of your children the saving waters 
of Baptism. He has given a kindly welcome to the poor weary, 
perhaps despairing, penitent in the Confessional, has advised, con- 
soled and strengthened him and sent him away with a heart full of 
gratitude to a merciful God. He has called down God’s blessing 
on many a union of hearts and hands that has had its effect on the 
good lives of those whom he united. He has poured out the balm 
of consolation on the poor frightened soul on the verge of eternity, 
and with the unction of the holy oil there went out to the poor suf- 
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ferer the unction of the kindly sympathetic spirit of your now dead 
priest which gave peace and hope and comfort to the dying one. 

Many of your dear ones he has laid away in the grave with 
reverence and love and has prayed God fervently to give them 
rest and peace. All these works of the good priest that he has 
done will follow him and will appeal to the God of all mercy to 
be kind to him. The prayers and tears of those who have known 
his generosity will rise eloquently for him before God, and they 
will be many, for there are in this city to-day many homes into 
which he has brought comfort and aid: few know of it but those 
who were the objects of his benevolence. The uncompleted church, 
the worries of whose construction no doubt sapped the last drains 
of his bodily strength, will be a monument to him; the songs of 
praise and the prayers that will arise therein will be his works; 
they will follow him and will plead with our heavenly Father for a 
bounteous reward. For all his works among you, dear Brethren, 
you owe him your love and gratitude. True gratitude is born 
in the depths of the heart: then, with all your heart look up to 
God to-day, raise the voice of your soul, not only to-day but 
always, begging God to reward your priest for you and to give 
him the reward of the good and faithful servant. We can judge 
our neighbor only by the exterior, God alone is the scrutinizer of 
hearts. He has said that nothing defiled can enter into Heaven, 
and oh! how hard it is for even the most perfectly disposed amongst 
us to be as true to God as He would wish us to be. His judgment 
is unerring, and so what may appear as trifles to us are mountains 
in His sight. Therefore, while with all confidence in God’s mercy 
we believe that our dear brother and your beloved pastor has been 
judged one of the just who has died in the Lord, we must fear 
that perhaps there may have been some temporal punishment yet 
due to God’s justice for past offences. He can no longer help 
himself, and so out of gratitude for his priestly services—out of 
respect for the office he has filled—out of love for him who truly 
loved you all, plead, oh, plead, with all your heart to-day and 
through the years to come that God may have mercy on his soul. 
Farewell, dear friend, priestly brother and pastor of this flock. 
May you already have fared well at the hands of a merciful judge! 
May your lot be already with the blessed in Heaven, and may 
we all—when our time comes—fare well, too, before the throne 
of our loving Redeemer and forgiving Father. 
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DEDICATION OF NEW FRANCISCAN NOVITIATE 
AT CALLICOON, N.Y. 


SERMON DELIVERED BY THE RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR HENRY A. 
BRANN, D.D., NEW YORK 


“If any man will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.”—Matt. xvi, 24. 

“If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come follow Me.”—Matt. xix, 21. 

“Take nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor scrip, nor bread, nor 
money; neither have two coats.”—Luke ix, 3. 


A supernatural desire, born of supernatural faith in the divinity 
of Jesus Christ; a consequent supernatural obedience to His com- 
mandments and to His counsels, were the proximate causes that 
made Francis of Assisi a flaming torch of divine love in Europe 
and in Asia in the thirteenth century. He was born at Assisi, Italy, 
A. D. 1181, and died in A. D. 1226, five years after the death of 
his rival in the love of God and of the Holy See, St. Dominic. 
The three texts which I have culled from the New Testament must 
have been working in St. Francis’ mind from the very beginning 
of his life, even through the period of his gay and lively adolescence, 
in the midst of the amusements and of the dangers of a merchant’s 
and of a soldier’s life. His faith came out of this ordeal stronger 
than ever; and his innocence remained unsullied in the midst of 
popularity and adulation. It took the first twenty-six years of the 
young saint’s life to develop perfectly in his character the full 
meaning of the call of Christ and the action of the Holy Ghost. 

The call of Christ had ever been ringing in St. Francis’ ears 
from the pulpits of Assisi: “If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, take up his cross, and follow Me.” That was hard 
to do for a young man in the early bloom of youth. “If thou wilt 
be perfect, go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor”; “take 
nothing for your journey,” not even bread. That was hard for 
the son of the merchant Bernardone; for the young man brought 
up in comfort and ease. He had heard the call of the Crib every 
Christmas Day, and he had heard the call of the Crucifix on every 
Good Friday; even in his childhood. But at last, after his military 
service had ceased, the bugle blast of the Captain of captains 
smote his ear with redoubled force and an intenser meaning. The 
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Voice then sounded to him, as it had sounded for Saul on the road 
to Damascus; and was followed, as in the case of Saul, by an 
immediate response. Away went the trappings of wealth, the 
solicitations of human passion; and the whole intellect and will of 
Francis bowed in submissive acceptance of the lesson of the Crib 
and of the Cross. From the Stable, from the Crib, from the 
Crucifix floods of sanctifying grace poured in on his submissive 
soul, and lifted it up to the heights of self-sacrifice and sublime 
sanctity. The man became transformed, and his actions showed 
the transformation. A church which he saw in ruins his zeal 
restored; with his own delicate hands, unused to manual labor, he 
worked on the brick and mortar of restoration. He looked over 
the world and saw the sloth, and the greed, and the other sins of 
many even in the service of the Master’s House; and his soul burned 
for reform which would destroy ignorance and revive the faith 
of the sheep often scandalized by unworthy shepherds. Although 
not a priest, for he never rose in the hierarchy above the office of 
deacon, he preached to the priests as well as to the people, with 
the zeal of an Apostle; and he preached more by example than by 
precept. Wherever he went, the flames of his eloquence burned 
into the hearts of men the lessons of the Gospel; and the seraphic 
light of his virtues dispelled the ignorance and vice of the multi- 
tude. Yet all of his work, from beginning to end, was supernatural 
in its source, form and effect. The grace of God worked His will 
in St. Francis’ soul. He took the words of Christ literally; his 
conduct became logical. His poverty was that of the Crib. He 
put the teaching of Christ’s counsels into practice by taking the 
three vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. These three follow 
as logical consequences of the words of Christ: “If any man will 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow Me.” ‘The self-denial of the Cross means obedience. Christ 
was obedient even to the death of the Cross; He gave up His own 
will to the will of His Father. The way of the Cross is the road of 
the sacrifice of human passions, pleasures and comforts; it is the 
way of chastity. And the vow of poverty is a natural consequence 
of the text: “Go, sell what thou hast, and give to the poor; and 
come follow Me.” This vow St. Francis interpreted in the strictest 
sense, because he saw that the spirit of poverty was, in his century, 
as it is in ours, the best protest against the prevailing spirit of greed; 
that “greed” symbolized as Plutus by the pagans, and placed as the 
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“great enemy” in the fourth circle of Dante’s “Hell.” Certainly 
greed it was that betrayed Christ for thirty pieces of silver, and 
that treason was the infamous crime which immediately led to the 
crucifixion of the God-Man on Calvary. The Lady Poverty, the 
Spouse of Christ, who mounted the Cross with Him and died in 
His arms (to quote the sublime thought of the great Franciscan, 
Dante), became after Christ’s death the spouse of St. Francis; and 
he, in dying, commended her to his brethren and commanded them 
as his rightful heirs to love her as Christ loved her. 

From beginning to end, the life and actions of Francis were super- 
natural, and his wonderful success was due to this fact. Although 
he was a man of much natural ability and a great poet, as his Ode 
to the Sun proves, yet his talents were not the cause of his success. 
He was chosen, as the Apostles were, not on account of social 
position or great mental attainments; but specially called and 
equipped by the Master, who chooses whom He pleases, even the 
weak things of this world to confound the strong, and who sent 
him as He had sent Peter and the other Apostles to convert and 
reform the world. The grace of God had made another Christ 
of St. Francis. The supernatural shines out in all his works. He 
did not at first set out to establish religious orders and become a 
great social reformer. It was his personal sanctity that drew towards 
him the multitude who wished to imitate his virtues and to be near 
him, under rule. The founding of the Franciscan orders was forced 
on him by the numbers who, led by his example, wished to follow 
his guidance. The men came first; after a while, the women, who 
had witnessed his great zeal and sanctity and had heard his preach- 
ing, flocked around him with St. Clare; and the second order, the 
“Poor Clares,” then became a necessity. Although remaining only 
a deacon, his zeal was sublimely sacerdotal. He venerated the priest- 
hood. He kissed the hands of those who had the power of changing 
the bread and wine into the Body and Blood of Christ. His zeal 
was universal, and so fruitful that men and women, priests, Bishops 
and Popes who could not belong to the first two Franciscan orders 
were gathered into a third, and wore the Franciscan cord. The cord 
of Francis girt the loins of the Bishop and of the Pope, as well as 
of the merchant and the soldier, the queen and of the lady of fashion. 
But—we cannot repeat it too often—the whole transformation was 
the supernatural effect of supernatural causes of which the saint 
was the occasion and the instrument. The head of the Church at 
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length gave form and rule to the three orders founded on the model 
and the spirit of their Patriarch. 

Those writers, therefore, who try to explain the work of St. 
Francis by natural causes, have not understood either the man or 
his work. He was not only a wonderful saint, but a great social 
reformer as well; but he was not a social reformer, such as we know 
in our days, who works from merely natural motives. He wrote 
no books; he broached no new theories advocating social ameliora- 
tion or the destruction of the right of property. The ordinary social 
reformer, especially in our century, does this kind of work. He 
attacks the rich, from hate; and does not convert them. He flatters 
the poor, and tries to destroy in their minds the ideas of justice and 
charity. His books destroy social order, but enrich the author who 
never thinks of practising what he preaches, for he never divides 
the spoils which he has gathered from the fertile fields of hate and 
sedition which he has sowed. St. Francis respected law and order. 
He respected also the rights of property. Although he personally 
owned none from the day when he gave up the very clothes on his 
back to his angry father who claimed them, until almost naked, he 
lay dying on the bare ground. St. Francis was no socialist. He 
held the doctrine regarding the natural right to property taught not 
only by the Church in his time, but also by the Church in the first 
ages of faith. The Fathers who lived during the first six centuries 
of the Christian era, when the property owners of the Roman Empire 
were a specially privileged, despotic and cruel class under whose 
rule the poor were oppressed, never preached rebellion or the doc- 
trine of State confiscation without compensation. Salvian, Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Gregory of Nazianzen, Basil and Jerome all treated 
the social questions of their times, which were then fundamentally 
the same as now; and always insisted on the distinction between 
the right of property and its use. While defending the right, they 
urged the rich to be generous, kind and charitable, and to use their 
wealth for the benefit of the poor. Thus Basil, whom some social- 
ists are fond of quoting, denounces the uncharitable rich, but 
praises the wealthy who share their goods with the poor. Jerome 
says that wealth will not prevent a rich man’s sanctification if he 
makes good use of his riches, and that poverty will save no man’s 
soul unless he avoids sin. 

St. Thomas, who was born about the year that St. Francis died, 
formulated this doctrine only a short time after St. Francis’ death. 
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In the second article of the Secunda Secundae of his “Sum of 
Theology,” the Angelic Doctor asks: “Whether it is lawful for 
anyone to possess private property?” and answers that private 
property is necessary to human life because the individual, by 
owning property, takes better care of it than if it belonged to 
the community ; that the individual, if he did not own the property 
would shun labor, leaving to others the care of what would be 
common property, as happens in the case of servants when none 
of them has the special care of any particular thing; that human 
affairs are treated more orderly if each man has a special care of 
some particular thing; that there would be disorder if everyone 
without distinction should have the care of everything; and that 
on account of the ownership of private property, peace is preserved 
among men for everyone is more content with what is exclusively 
his own. “Hence,” concludes the Angelic Doctor, “we see that 
among those who hold property undividedly in common, quarrels 
are more frequent” than when each one owns his own private 
property, the greatest incentive to industry. 

But, concludes St. Thomas, ownership must be distinguished 
from use; and in the use of things, men should act as if they were 
not absolute owners, but should use them for the benefit of others in 
distress; and he quotes St. Paul to Timothy (I. Epistle, v, 17): 
“Charge the rich of this world to do good, to be rich in good works, 
to distribute readily, to communicate.” There is no socialism in 
this teaching of St. Thomas which was identical with that of St. 
Francis. Therefore we see how these non-Christian biographers of 
St. Francis like Sabatier err, who try to make him out a mere 
humanitarian or a socialist. They mistake and misrepresent alto- 
gether the motives and the nature of his work. While he was 
always ready to give up even his coat, if he had one, to the coat- 
less tramp, he never said or thought that the State had the right 
to impose obligations of this kind on any citizen. His primary 
purpose was the perfect imitation of Jesus Christ, the salvation of 
the souls of others. He was not a dreamer or a fanatic, but a logical 
Christian and a saint; while the mere humanitarian and the socialist 
usually denies the existence of God and the immortality of the 
human soul, the existence of sin and consequently the necessity of 
divine atonement, the divinity of Jesus Christ and the meaning 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary; and limit to this visible world the 
whole of human life; and consequently hate poverty which Christ 
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and St. Francis loved. Although St. Francis began his religious 
life by giving up all property, by living in a hut, and by imposing 
a vow of rigorous poverty on his disciples, under Pontifical guid- 
ance, he modified the manner of living, for himself and his re- 
ligious, to suit the necessities and the conveniences of social life. 
By his example and his reforms he saved Italy from a successful 
invasion of the socialistic heresies of his times just as his great 
countryman, St. Charles Borromeo, by his wonderful zeal and 
piety stemmed in the sixteenth century the flood of the Lutheran 
heresy that was pouring over the Alps into the plains of Lombardy. 
St. Francis will ever stand beside St. Charles and St. Gregory the 
Great as the three greatest beacon lights of reform in the history 
of the Christian Italian people. 

The reforms effected by St. Francis saved Italy from the heresy 
of the Albigenses who overran northern Spain and southern France, 
causing much ruin in Church and State. It took the soldiers of 
Simon de Montfort at the battle of Muret, near Toulouse, to 
destroy the Albigensian hordes in the year 1213, and to restore 
peace to the Church in France. St. Francis reformed society by 
reforming consciences. 

Not only was Francis a great saint, but a great poet who helped 
to inspire the genius of Dante. One of the most sublime passages 
in the “Paradiso” is the panegyric of St. Francis spoken by St. 
Thomas Aquinas. 

Our saint also tried to become a martyr for Christ among the 
Mohammedans of Asia; but Christ would not let him die by the 
scimitar of the Sultan, so he martyred himself by fasting, watch- 
ing, working and praying for eighteen years, until there was so 
little left of his poor body that his soul seemed to shine through it; 
and the more it shone through it, the more that body became like 
Christ’s. The mark of the nails appeared on his hands and feet; 
and the wound showed in his side; and he began to live an ecstatic 
life. The work of grace was almost done, and glory was rapidly 
advancing. All nature seemed to know it, and to recognize his 
power as it did that of Adam before the fall. Wild animals 
crouched at his feet and obeyed him. The wolf did his bidding, 
the birds came and sang for him, the fishes swam to the place 
where they recognized his shadow on the bank of the stream, and 
all nature honored him. The idea of the Crib and the Crucifix 
dominated him to the last. “I have done my part,” he said to 
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those around him, when death drew near, “may Christ teach you 
to do yours.” Then taking off his poor, brown habit, he lay down 
on the bare, cold ground, with a borrowed cloth to cover him, as 
Christ lay with swaddling clothes in the manger. Then he asked 
one of the Fathers to read for him the Gospel of the Passion, accord- 
ing to St. John; and as the part of it which tells of the death of 
Our Lord was read, St. Francis’ soul flew to the arms of the 
Risen Christ. Thus died one of the greatest saints and reformers 
in the Catholic Church, universally beloved and respected even by 
the Protestant and the infidel. 

Reverend Fathers, it is not recorded as a fact, but I am inclined 
to believe that, when he died, every flower in Assisi wilted, the 
trees dropped their leaves, the fishes ceased to swim, the birds sang 
dirges, and the ripples in the neighboring streams sounded like 
falling tears. All Italy, and wherever the Franciscan name was 
known, was filled with sorrow. 

To you, especially, he ha’s left his example to imitate, his rule to 
follow, and his cord to wear. It is a potent weapon. Wear it as 
the warrior wears his sword. The most illustrious member of the 
Third Order tells us that he had once thought to take with it the 
leopard of the painted skin, the leopard who once stopped his way 
to the ascent of the mountain. In the 16th Canto of the “Inferno,” 
this same illustrious member of your order, Dante, gave his com- 
panion that cord who, with it, dragged out of the pit and enslaved 
Geryon, the demon of dishonesty and fraud, so active and ruinous 
to souls in this age of enormous wealth and universal avarice. 

May that cord, in each of your hands, be a scourge of Christ to 
drive vice out of the world, and tie Plutus and Geryon in the gloomy 
caverns of their eternal punishment. 
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BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XXII. Tue Toucu 


My dear boys:—There is a certain class of boys who seem to 
have but one object in life, and that is to lean up against the walls 
of the saloon at the corner and thereby keep them from toppling 
over. Of course, this is hard work and must yield some reward. 
And so these boys watch for “easy marks” at whose expense they 
can get free drinks. While waiting and watching for them, these 
toughs keep the sidewalk in a filthy condition by flooding it with 
tobacco juice, and molest girls and young women with impertinent 
remarks and foul jests. 

So long as these boys have their parents to fall back on for 
board and lodging they are more or less harmless. But if this 
source of supplies ceases for one reason or another, and as they are 
too lazy to work and too proud to beg, they often have 
recourse to stealing and all kinds of dirty work to make a living. 
From that time on, they begin to gather experience, and they are soon 
able to state which jail is the easiest and which prison the most 
severe. A few weeks or a few months of liberty are generally 
followed by as many months or years in prison. 

And to replace the older toughs who have become burglars 
and crooks, there is always a fresh supply of would-be toughs, 
ready to walk the same road. The walls of the saloon are safe 
against fall, for as soon as one shift is promoted to jail, another 
takes its place. Another set of loafers courts the same disgraceful 
fate for the sake of a few free drinks. 

The tough does not like work. If by some chance he does take 
a job, he either quickly gives it up again or he is sent away because 
he is too careless and lazy to be of any use. In the meantime, the 
tough boy grows up to the years of manhood. In these years he 
will lose his parents and find himself without a roof to shelter 
him. It may be that he inherits a few hundred dollars that his 
thrifty parents have saved by denying themselves many a pleasure. 
But the fool and his money are soon parted. It took the parents 
years of labor to save that little fortune; they deprived themselves 
of many good things, even of ease and of comfort, that their chil- 
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dren might have a start in life. The unfortunate tough, however, 
squanders this hard-earned money in a short time and he finds 
himself worse off than before. The money has wetted his hunger 
for more. He has discovered new wants and likes and is bound to 
satisfy them at any cost. Then the tough becomes a thief. 

Running water is not a breeding place of germs that breed 
disease. It is in stagnant swamps where the germs that spread 
malaria, typhoid and yellow fever are produced. 

In a similar way vice has little chance of finding shelter in those 
who are busy with work.- Industrious people find little time to 
pay attention to the lure of sin. Their mind is too much occupied 
with the work before them. 

To keep the mind occupied with our work is the best means of 
keeping the devil at a distance. Not a single one of the countless 
thousands of our Saints was an idler. All of them were hard 
and faithful workers in their various vocations. 

In still and stagnant waters, however, one poisonous insect may 
deposit thousands of eggs. The sloth of the water favors their 
development, and these pests will gradually infect the whole place. 
The evil suggestion which the devil deposits in an idle mind finds 
a fine breeding place. It will thrive and spread. Evil thoughts 
will create evil desires, the desires will lead to actions. The devil, 
indeed, loves nothing more than idleness, though he himself is 
anything but idle. 

From this example you will understand that the tough is more 
exposed to temptations of all sorts than the boy who is a faithful 
worker. His love of idleness makes the tough unfit for the struggle 
with temptations. His mind and heart will become a breeding place 
for sin. As a swamp contains countless varieties of vicious insects 
and poisonous germs, so will the mind of the tough contain the 
germs of every vice. 

Hence we find the tough foul-mouthed. 

His words will not only be coarse or vulgar, they will be sinful. 
He has no regard for purity; he has no respect for any one; no 
respect for authority of any kind; there is no bit of sentiment or 
feeling in him. Nothing but the club of a policeman will be able 
to stop him from casting insults and indecent remarks at those 
passing by; he will curse and abuse that most holy Name at whose 
sound all knees should bend. If the mouth speaks of the abundance 
of the heart, the heart of a tough must indeed be vile. 
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The tough becomes a victim of intemperance. He began taking 
the first steps towards that vice by hanging around saloons when 
he should have been working. This vice begets others. The craving 
for drink will become so irresistible that, if he cannot get it by fair 
means, he will get it by foul means. It has happened that toughs 
killed a man for a few coppers with which to buy a drink. 

Homeless, friendless and moneyless, but still craving for drink, 
and for the gratification of other passions that drink has bred in 
him, he finds himself compelled to steal to satisfy his craving. Little 
thefts will soon lose his regard, and he will try and make bigger 
hauls, even at the risk of taking the life of his victim. And, as the 
moth hovers around the flame regardless of singed wings until it 
pays with its life for its heedlessness, so will the tough not learn by 
his sad experiences, until a life sentence or the gallows make an 
end of his vicious career. 

A short time ago, a young man was lynched in one of our western 
cities. He was one of those who did not want to work. Wherever 
there was easy money in sight he was on the spot. So it happened 
that he was hired by the Anti-Saloon League as a private detective, 
although his past record was by no means favorable. In his eager- 
ness to gather evidence he killed a man. The murdered man was 
so well thought of that the indignation of the people of that town 
knew no bounds. The jail was broken open and the unfortunate 
young man was taken out and hanged. When the lynchers had 
placed the rope around his neck, he asked permission to say a few 
words. The request was granted. “Let me warn the young men,” 
he said, “from following my example. Don’t be afraid of earning 
your living in an honest way.”’ These were his last words. 

The life of this unhappy young fellow was cut short in his early 
twenties. Had he grown up to be an honest and industrious young 
man, he would now be alive and respected by all those that knew 
him. As it is, he had been a failure. He heaped disgrace upon the 
heads of a good father and a loving mother. What did it profit that 
boy to shirk work and become a tough? He paid the penalty of 
death. 

The tough can never be happy. 

Though the life of a tough may be ever so sad and repelling, 
there is still the temptation for all of you—to follow just this kind 
of a life. Consequences will be disregarded, as they have been in 
the past. The very brightest of you is as much exposed to the 
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danger of becoming a tough as the rest of you. One will find even 
university graduates among burglars and crooks. I was greatly sur- 
prised the other day to hear a most disreputable-looking tramp 
address me in well chosen words: “My dear sir,” he said, “I am in 
financial difficulties and any assistance from you would be gratefully 
appreciated.” 

Nor is only the bright boy exposed to the temptations of a tough 
life; you, working in your shops and factories, are exposed as much 
as the rest. The very fellow working at your elbow may be a tough. 
For some reason or other he may be working with you. He will 
have a story to pour into your ears about the ease and luxury of 
idleness, the drudgery of work, the injustice of the foreman, the 
dishonesty of the rich, and a thousand and one other woes and ills 
—mainly imaginary—intending thereby to make you waver in your 
love of work. The very next week this tough may be dismissed and 
another of his ilk may be working at your side. And hearing the 
same story from many, you, too, may be misled to think there is 
some hidden or secret charm about being an idle loafer. Bear in 
mind, therefore, once for all, that there cannot be any happiness in 
idleness and sin. 

So far I have mentioned idleness as the great factor in the make-up 
of the tough. But to idleness we must add recklessness. The tough 
has absolutely no regard for anybody or anything. He snaps his 
fingers at the laws of God and of the land; he pays no attention to 
the voice of conscience; he fears neither God nor the devil, and cares 
not for heaven or hell. An idle boy may be of harm only to himself ; 
he may ruin all his prospects of success and happiness; but if, to- 
gether with his idle habits, he has a reckless disposition, he is a 
danger not to himself only but to all others about him. 

The reckless boy betrays his evil disposition early by his contempt 
for the wishes and commands of his parents. And soon he will 
show the same contempt for the commands of all other authority. 

You have, then, reason to be on your guard. Avoid even contact 
with the tough. Go your way and let the tough go his way. The 
very fact of coming in contact with a tough may cast a blight upon 
your life. A vile snail crawling over a leaf may not destroy it, but it 
leaves a slimy track across the leaf marring its former beauty. 

As for your own conduct, never give way to idleness. Your ambi- 
tions may not be realized so quickly as you may desire; disappoint- 
ment and failure may make your work seem useless and bitter; but 
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others have overcome these difficulties and they merited a well-earned 
reward. If others could persevere, why not you? Keep up your 
courage, and your faith in yourselves, and you are bound to win at 
the end. 

And, finally, never become reckless. If you wish others to respect 
your rights you must respect the rights of others. 

Ships run at times upon hidden rocks. If they do not free them- 
selves the winds and the waves will batter them to pieces. 

So, too, many a man runs upon the rocks of adversity. If he 
ceases his efforts he will go to pieces. Such an unfortunate 
man is a menace to himself and to others; he shatters his own wel- 
fare and the welfare of others, and, in the final crash, he will blame 
and curse God and man for the misfortune that is entirely of his 
own making. 





























OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO YOUNG WOMEN 


Our Conpbuct TOWARD INFERIORS 


In our relations with inferiors we must take into account their 
good will and be indulgent with their failings. Indulgence gives us 
occasion for many profitable exercises in humility, patience and 
charity. As we reach more mature years we become more gentle 
and careful. 

Trifling dissensions with inferiors are useful to us for the exercise 
of virtue and for the increase of our merits. Your path perhaps 
leads over thorns. God will take care that they wound not your soul 
if you walk for His sake. All that is not sin cannot injure your soul 
if you are not willing that it should do so. 

In giving your orders and admonitions, be brief, and seldom speak 
in a commanding tone. Be patient and considerate with inferiors 
and remember that you are their masters only to a limited extent. 

Do not seek disputes and do not dispute with heat. Without 
approving an error, do not combat it with too great zeal. Seek to 
strengthen in your soul the feeling of compassion, of sympathy for 
mankind. 

The endurance of persons with whom we have to live calls for 
effort and struggle until the evening of our lives. This, however, 
should not discourage us. The day of our life is not long. 

Let us adore the Divine intentions and seek to co-operate with 
them in everything that God wills and permits. This disposition 
will counteract the excitement that is perhaps engendered by the 
steady contradiction of persons with whom we must live. 

Let us resign ourselves with childlike affection to the will of God, 
saying frequently in our hearts: God permits this bitter word, this 
humiliation, I shall accept it. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY 
FATHER AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Congregation of the Consistory 
A new diocese, that of Kearney, has been formed from 
the diocese of Omaha and has been made a suffragan of 
the Metropolitan See of Dubuque 
From the Congregation of the Council 
The Congregation declares that the mind of the Holy 
Father concerning the feast days spoken of in his decree of 
July, 1911, was that they should no longer be days of 
precept, but that the faithful should be encouraged to 
make them days of devotion as far as possible. Ordinaries 
are granted faculties for dispensing from fast and abstin- 
ence on these days when they are celebrated by the people 
as days of devotion. Corpus Christi can still be celebrated 
for the people with the usual procession, etc., on Thursday 


following Trinity Sunday when the Bishop gives his 


consent. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


DOES THE EFFECT OF EXTREME UNCTION REVIVE? 


If Extreme Unction fails to produce its effect at the moment of 
reception, owing to the lack of the proper dispositions in the 
recipient, does it revive later on, when the sick person supplies 
the necessary dispositions? The case is this: Titius was injured 
and rendered unconscious by an explosion in a trench where he 
was working. While unconscious he was annointed. When he 
recovered consciousness, he confessed that he was in mortal sin at 
the time of the accident, but was hit so suddenly that he had no time 
to think of anything and had not made an act of contrition. If he 
makes an act of contrition now, will he receive the grace of Extreme 
Unction, or must he be annointed again? 


Answer. Catholic theology teaches that the Sacraments, when 
validly administered, give grace to the recipient, unless the recipient 
places an obstacle in the way of grace. Non ponenti obicem sacra- 
menta dant gratiam. The obex or obstacle which may impede the 
conferring of grace, is the lack of disposition in the recipient. It 
is the sacramental rite that is the cause of the grace. And the 
sacramental rite, when valid, will produce grace in the soul, unless 
the soul’s lack of disposition prevents it. The soul’s disposition 
is a conditio sine qua non. When the recipient of a Sacrament is 
not rightly disposed to receive it, he is said to place an obstacle, an 
obex, in the way of the Sacrament. The lack of disposition can 
never prevent the Sacrament from impressing its indelible character 
on the soul. The lack of disposition does, however, prevent the 
Sacraments from conferring grace. When it is said that the Sacra- 
ments revive, sacramenta reviviscere, it is meant that the Sacra- 
ments, later on, when the necessary dispositions are present, confer 
the same grace, which they would have conferred at the moment of 
their reception, had the recipient been rightly disposed. To remove 
the obstacle to a Sacrament is nothing else than to arouse the 
necessary dispositions, the absence of which prevented the Sacra- 
ment, when it was conferred, from producing its grace in the soul. 
It is evident that the necessary dispositions for the licit reception of 
a Sacrament may be lacking either through the fault of the re- 
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cipient, or without his fault. For instance, a penitent may not have 
attrition for his sins at the moment when the priest absolves him, 
and this may happen either known or unknown to himself. In 
either case the Sacrament does not remit his sins, owing to the 
obstacle, i. e¢., lack of attrition, which he himself, either knowingly 
or unknowingly, places in its way. 

There is no intrinsic difficulty, arising from the nature of the 
Sacraments, why they should not revive, once the obstacle in their 
way is removed. Every Sacrament, validly conferred, gives grace, 
or at least gives the right to grace, for every Sacrament, validly 
conferred, produces its own peculiar effect, unless it is prevented 
from doing so by the recipient’s lack of disposition. 

The difficulty about the reviviscence of the Sacraments arises 
from the difficulty of knowing positively whether Christ instituted 
the Sacraments so that they would revive. And concerning this- 
question there is a great variety of opinion among the theologians. 
Some theologians maintain that only Baptism, if received with 
an obex, revives when the obstacle is removed. Other writers 
maintain that all the Sacraments revive. And finally, others hold 
that some of the Sacraments revive, while others do not. It is 
theologically certain that Baptism does revive, when the obstacle 
is removed. If this were not so, then many persons who receive 
Baptism without the proper dispositions, would be deprived, through 
the course of their lives, of the graces necessary to salvation. 

It is very probable that the Sacraments of Confirmation and 
Holy Orders also revive. For, like Baptism, they also imprint a 
character on the soul, and it is forbidden to repeat them, once they 
have been validly conferred. If they did not revive, remoto obice, 
many persons would have to go through life lacking the special 
graces altogether necessary for their state. 

As regards the Holy Eucharist and Penance, there cannot be 
urged the same reasons as for the other Sacraments, and therefore 
it is very doubtful whether, if received with an obstacle, they 
revive when the obstacle is removed. As they may be received or 
repeated every day, it is more than probable that they do not 
revive. However, it is not certain. The Sacrament of Marriage 
probably revives, because it may not be repeated or renewed dur- 
ing the lifetime of either party to it. There remains now only 
Extreme Unction. It is only probable that Extreme Unction 
revives once the obex to its effect is removed. The reason why 
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theologians think that it may revive is this: Extreme Unction pro- 
duces very special effects; it confers very special graces, very 
necessary to the sick person; it may not be repeated during the 
same sickness. Now if it did not revive when the obex is removed 
and the necessary dispositions are present, the sick person, who 
through his own fault or without any fault of his own, had received 
Extreme Unction without the right dispositions, would be deprived 
all through his sickness of the graces of Extreme Unction, nor 
would there be any way of supplying them. As it is difficult to 
defend such a position, theologians are inclined to think that 
Extreme Unction, if received by the indisposed, revives or gives 
grace later on whenever the sick person becomes rightly disposed. 
This, however, is not certain, but only probable. 

Now it may be asked, if the Sacraments do not actually confer 

* grace, owing to the lack of disposition on the part of the recipient, 
what must the recipient do to induce the right dispositions? Must 
he go to Confession and receive Absolution, or must he make an 
act of perfect contrition or will attrition suffice? To answer this 
question, it is necessary to distinguish between the Sacraments of 
the living and the Sacraments of the dead. If a person received 
the Sacraments of the living without being rightly disposed, that 
is, without being in the state of grace, then later on the state of 
grace can only be acquired by perfect contrition or by attrition 
and sacramental absolution. As soon as the state of grace is 
thus acquired, the obstacle is removed, which was the lack of 
grace, and the Sacrament produces its effect. This is true of all 
the Sacraments of the living, except Extreme Unction. In this 
matter, Extreme Unction is classed with the Sacraments of the 
dead. 

In the case of the Sacraments of the dead, all that is required 
to remove the obex, and to induce the right disposition so that the 
Sacrament may produce its grace in the soul, is an act of attrition 
or imperfect contrition, unless a sacrilege was committed in the 
reception of the Sacrament, or a mortal sin after its reception; 
in this latter case, perfect contrition is necessary to induce the 
state of grace and thus remove the obex, or at least attrition with 
sacramental absolution. That is to say, sacramental confession 
and absolution are necessary, if possible, in the latter case, but 
perfect contrition, which includes a votum sacramenti, will suffice, 

where it is impossible to go to Confession. 
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The case. When Titius received Extreme Unction he was in 
the state of mortal sin. That state was the obe# to the Sacrament. 
It had to be removed before the Extreme Unction could produce its 
own peculiar graces in his soul. As Titius’ reception of Extreme 
Unction was not sacrilegious and as he committed no mortal sin 
after its reception, then as soon as Titius makes an act of attrition, 
the Extreme Unction which he received while unconscious will 
produce its grace in his soul, even to the remission of his mortal 
sins committed before the reception of Extreme Unction, in case 
Titius cannot go to Confession to be absolved, and in case he does 
not make an act of perfect contrition. For this is peculiar to the 
Sacrament of Extreme Unction, that it has been instituted to 
give per se the primam gratiam to those who make an act of 
attrition, if in mortal sin, and who cannot make a Sacramental 
Confession. If Titius had only venial sins on his soul when an- 
nointed and had no attrition for them, then they would not be 
remitted by the Extreme Unction until such time as Titius elicited 
an act of imperfect contrition or attrition. Under no circum- 
stances is it lawful to re-annoint Titius at this time. 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Life and Letters of John Lingard (1771-1851). By Martin Haile and 
Edwin Bonney. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


No one can complain of the lack of literature from a Catholic point of 
view on the history of the Catholic Church and Churchmen in England 
during the last century and a half. Almost within the last decade we have 
been supplied with such a library. Wilfrid Ward has given us “W. G. 
Ward and the Oxford Movement,” “W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival,” 
“The Life of Cardinal Wiseman,” “The Life of Cardinal Newman,” Pur- 
cell has given “The Life of Cardinal Manning,’ while rumor has it that 
Father Kent is at work preparing another and an official biography of 
Manning. Snead-Cox has published “The Life of Cardinal Vaughan.” 
Monsignor Ward has written a monumental work in “The Dawn of the 
Catholic Revival” and “The Eve of the Catholic Emancipation.” Dr. Burton 
has published “The Life and Times of Bishop Challoner.” These are only 
the more important books of the period; many other books have been 
written on the same and minor events and personages in the Catholic 
Church in England. 

In the present biography we are given an account of the penal times in 
England, the Catholic Revival and Emancipation, the Restoration of the 
Hierarchy. These events, with their attendant difficulties and immediate 
results, are well described. But the main subject of the book is the great 
historian John Lingard. Here we are given the story of his life, his edu- 
cation, labors and difficulties; we can see the important position he held 
in the Church as the adviser of Bishops; we learn how he avoided the 
mitre, and there is a very interesting account concerning him and the 
Cardinalate. All this is described in a most attractive manner. But natu- 
rally the largest part of the biography is devoted to his lifework, “The 
History of England.” His own letters (it is too bad that he destroyed 
so many of them) reveal the spirit in which this classical work was written, 
his impartiality, the care he took to get at original documents (he was a 
pioneer in this), and, while telling the full truth, his anxiety not to injure 
the feelings of Protestants. He wanted to establish a reputation for im- 
partiality and considerateness so as to win Protestant readers for Catholic 
literature, and he succeeded. 

We have only one point to criticize: in describing the antagonism that 
existed between Father Lingard and Bishop Milner, justice is not done to 
the character of Milner; only his faults (and they are by no means minor 
ones) are given in the picture, and a very poor impression of Milner is 
left on the reader. He had his shortcomings, but he did a great work for 
the Catholic Church in his day. 





Christianity and the Leaders of Modern Science. A contribution to the 
history of culture in the nineteenth century by Karl A. Kneller, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the German by T. M. Kettle, B.L., M.P. With an introduction 
by the Rev. T. A. Finlay, S.J., M.A. (Herder, St. Louis.) 1911. 
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There is a very prevalent impression that scientists as a class are hostile 
to Christianity, that they are opposed to all belief in God and the super- 
natural. The general argument showing that there cannot be any discord 
between true science and religion is too abstract to have a decided influence 
on the public mind. Father Kneller has given us the concrete argument in 
presenting us with the religious views of the leaders in every department 
of science, in mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, geography, miner- 
alogy, geology, physiology, zoology and botany, and even the theory of 
evolution. The volume is a very practical refutation of a very common 
error. 


Lessons in Logic. Catholic University Series. By William Turner, S.T.D., 
Professor of Philosophy in the Catholic University of America. (Catholic 
Education Press, Washington, D. C., pp. 302) 1911. 

The Catholic University at Washington is to be congratulated on the 
inauguration of this series of Catholic text-books in Philosophy. The Stony- 
hurst Series has been the only one in English up to the present, and it has 
done good service. But it was proper that our American Catholic University 
should take the field and do something for the thousands of men and women 
who are anxious to learn Philosophy from Catholic sources. The University 
is the head and centre of our Catholic educational system in America, and 
it is her duty to provide Catholic students with textbooks in their own 
language. The present volume on Logic is the first to be published; the 
author, Doctor Turner, is already well known by his splendid “History 
of Philosophy,” and he has maintained his scholarly reputation in the 
present clear and comprehensive textbook on Logic. Priests should recom- 
mend this volume to Catholic students of Philosophy. We hope to be able 
to welcome some companion volumes in the near future. 


Studies in the History of Classical Teaching: Irish and Continental 
(1500-1700). By Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J. (New York: Benziger Brothers.) 

A fortunate discovery, made in the year 1907, has occasioned the publi- 
cation of this interesting volume. A complete copy of the Janua Linguarum, 
issued in 1611 at Salamanca by the Irish Jesuits, was found after all hope 
had been given up. The main purpose of Father Corcoran’s book is to 
establish beyond doubt the place in the history of education which belongs 
to the author of the Janua, Rev. William Bathe. The present volume falls 
into two parts. The first part is devoted to (a) a biography of Father Bathe, 
(b) then to the plan of the Janua and, finally, (c) to its treatment in the 
various languages into which it was rendered—German, English, Portu- 
guese and Italian. The second part very attractively exposes the method 
of classical teaching in vogue after the Renaissance. Then follow six 
appendices treating of Father Bathe and his family, and giving select sen- 
tences from the Janua. 

The Janua is eminently practical both in its plan and in its subject matter. 
In the Preface Father Bathe enumerates eleven classes of persons to whom 
his work will be useful, among whom may be mentioned missionaries in 
foreign lands, confessors, travellers; and those who wish to learn the 
“nobler” modern languages. The Janua was written primarily as a help to 
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learn Latin; but the same method can be applied to other languages. In 
those days there were two ways of learning a language: the “rule-way,” 
that is, according to the grammar, and the “rule-less way,” by reading and 
speaking a language. Father Bathe devised a third way, the “via media,” 
a combination of the other two. This new way consisted in forming an 
index of words (a) that are “in more frequent use,’ (b) that are funda- 
mental, and these words are grouped in sentences, easy to memorize and 
as concise as possible. Finally the main rule of the book was never to 
repeat the same word. 

A word must be said of the ethical purpose of the Janua. Education, in 
the true meaning of the word, consists not only in training the mind of the 
student, but also in training his heart and soul. For intellectual develop- 
ment must be “vivified and elevated by religious purpose.” And so the 
vocabulary consists of “moral maxims.” 

In conclusion, Father Corcoran is to be congratulated for this timely book. 
Students of Pedagogy owe him a debt of gratitude for placing at their 
disposal this XVII. century method of teaching languages, a method that 
was based on wide experience and produced good results. 


The Business of Salvation. By Bernard J. Otten, S.J.. Professor of 
Theology in St. Louis University. (St. Louts: B. Herder.) 1911. 


We have called attention in these review columns on different occasions 
to the excellent little brochures on apologetic and theological subjects that 
have come from the pen of this gifted son of St. Ignatius. These admirable 
pamphlets treat of questions that are being much discussed to-day. In these 
pamphlets the author dissects the modern errors and positions, and not 
only refutes them but, in clear, concise language, outlines the Catholic doc- 
trine and proof. 

The present volume is much more ambitious and is in a different sphere, 
for it is a good-sized volume and consists of a series of spiritual talks. 
The series of discourses were delivered as daily noonday talks in the St. 
Louis Cathedral during the Lent of 1911. The audience to a great extent 
was composed of business men, and to this circumstance is due the novel 
form and unusual presentation of these eternal truths concerning salvation. 
The treatise places the work of salvation on a strict business basis: The 
first part shows what An Important Undertaking the business of Salvation 
is, since our immortal soul is the capital invested, while the profit and gain 
is life eternal, and failure spells eternal ruin. The second part treats of 
Means and Methods, and is a treatise on Sanctifying Grace and the infused 
Theological and Moral virtues: it is by far the clearest exposition of the 
theology of the subject that the reviewer has ever seen. Throughout the 
four remaining parts entitled Theory and Practice, Business Transactions, 
Associations, Economic Questions, the author very clearly presents the dif- 
ferent phases of the problem of salvation in the terms of business. 

The novel presentation of the material makes the book most interesting. 
The volume will be found most useful both for spiritual reading and for 
sermon material, and it deserves a large circulation among the clergy 
and laity. 








NOTES 


The professors of the new Irish Catholic University have issued the first 
number of a quarterly review called “Studies,” which is to treat questions 
of literature, history, philosophy, sociology, education, and the sciences. 
It is under the editorial direction of a committee, whose chairman is Rev. 
T. A. Finlay, S.J., Professor of Political Economy at University College, 
Dublin. The opening number is very impressive. The articles represent all of 
the varied elements of university teaching which the review proposes to handle. 
There is an excellently written article on “The Meaning of Evolution,” by 
Rev. A. J. Rahilly, S.J., who also has written the “Bulletin on Philosophy.” 
Two especially timely papers are by Rev. T. Corcoran on “Newman’s Ideals 
and Irish Realities’ (a study of Newman’s University lectures), and by 
T. M. Kettle on “The Future of Private Property.” “Studies” is a periodi- 
cal that would add lustre to the oldest and best established university in 
the world. It is a proof that the new university in Ireland is born full- 
fledged, and ready for vigorous flight. 


Father Sydney Smith has touched on clerical celibacy in the “Notes” of 
the April Month. After speaking of the admiration of Catholics for their 
virginal clerics, he goes on to say: 

“The enemies of the Church seem to find a strange attraction in the 
endeavor to divest the Catholic priesthood of this aureole of their state. 
To them it is an offense that any class of men should aspire to ideals set 
so far above what they themselves find possible. Their instinct is to ques- 
tion the fact, and they display a strange diligence in the researches they 
undertake to disprove the reality of what they dislike. We have had some 
articles lately from investigators of that class, and indeed we are seldom 
without illustrations of their malign ingenuity. Meanwhile, the celibate 
priesthood goes on, and continues to attract the respect of men. Why is 
it? The searchers for clerical scandals have an easy task in one sense. 
At all times in the Church’s history there have been, unfortunately, clerics 
faithless to the ideals of their vocation, transgressors against the obliga- 
tions of their state. In times of general laxity, and especially in times 
when the state of the world has checked the enforcement of the wholesome 
laws of ecclesiastical training and ecclesiastical discipline, the number of 
offenders has mounted up. The investigators we are referring to have then 
only to betake themselves to their books and gather from all quarters the 
sort of cases that suit them. Thus piled up, and skilfully displayed, the 
multitude of the scandals discovered may be made to appear appalling, and 
easily mislead the unwary who do not perceive the underlying fallacy. 
For it is all a question of proportion. A thousand cases may appear an appall- 
ing number, and so it is in itself. But a thousand is a small number if it 
is a selection taken out of a million, and must then count as exceptional, 
not typical; yet that is perhaps, roughly speaking, about the proportion of 
clerical offenders to the general body of the Catholic clergy.” 
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